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FIRST TIME UNDER ANY TREE... 


The new Royal Portable! 


THERE’S NEVER BEEN such a typewriter in all the years of 
Christmas giving! 


For there’s everything new and different about the 
new Royal Portable. Everything better. 


There’s sweeping new beauty throughout. A bold 
streamlined look that says: “Here’s the world’s first 
truly modern portable typewriter!”’ 


And there are amazing new features. Revolutionary 
features like: 


FINGER-FLOW KEYS... designed fo cradle your finger 
-_" tips. Keys that are shaped to 
the contour of your fingers. 
Exclusive with Royal, these 
keys, and Royal’s fully-stand- 
ard “‘office typewriter” key- 
board, give easier, faster, 
more accurate typing! 


Speed Spacer! Another new Royal ex- 
clusive—with the space bar built right into 
the typewriter’s frame. Designed and placed so 
that your thumb just can’t miss it! 


Rapid Ribbon Changer! This great 
_new Royal feature eliminates fumbling and 
fussing. A simple down-up motion secures 
the ribbon in place. Ribbon-changing is now 
a snap. Saves time, trouble—sweetens dis- 
positions! 


To these Royal features, add “Magic” Margin! 


These time-saving, work-saving wonders go hand in hand with the 
famous “Magic’” Margin—the exclusive Royal defice that sets 
your margin in a split-second! 


And these are only a few of the outstanding features of the 
Royal. Only a few of the reasons why the new Royal Portable 
makes the perfect Christmas gift! 


Available in two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. See the: 
your dealer’s now—put the new Royal Portable at the top 


i. ‘0a0° 
Royal Portable 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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How to WIN *50 just by 
a, pushing a button! 








by Ken Johnson 


Kenneth Beli (of Detroit) entered this picture in the Scholastic Photography 
Awards last year—won a two-year scholarship at a photography school. 


This is one of the times when I wish 
I were about 18 years younger. 


For any one of you guys and gals 
up through senior high can enter a 
picture in the Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards and win yourself 
as much as $50 just by pushing a 
shutter button. 


Take a squint at all the prizes. $25 
first prizes—13 of them. $15 second 
prizes. $10 third prizes. Plus having 
your winning picture exhibited in 
New York City. Plus a chance at 
winning 3 scholarships. 

And, as if that isn’t enough, Ill see 
(personally) that Ansco doubles any 
prize money you get, provided you 
take your prize-winning picture on 


Ansco Film. 


But as far as I can see, you just 
naturally have a better chance of 
winning if you use Ansco Film. For 
Ansco has an “extra margin of safety” 
that helps you get a better picture, 
even though you may make small 
exposure errors. 


It’s the “all-weather” film. You can 
use it on sunny, cloudy, even on 
rainy days. 

As I said, you get a better chance 
of winning a prize — and your prize 
is twice as big if you use Ansco Film 
when you enter the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. Write Scholas- 
tic Publications, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. for full details. 


ASK 2 ANSCO FILM &§ CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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U.S. Offers U. N.- 
A Palestine Plan 


The United States has offered a 
plan to help the United Nations end 
the Palestine war. 

This is the U. S. plan: 

1. Israel should be admitted as a 
member of the U. N. before this 
year’s session of the General Assem- 
bly ends. 

2. No changes should be made in 
the division of Palestine unless Israel 
agrees to them. 

8. Israel should agree to give up 
some of the Negeb, a southern desert 
area. Before he was killed, Count 
Bernadotte suggested that the Jews 
give up all the Negeb. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Oct. 6.) 


ORIGINAL PLAN 


For many months now fighting has 
raged in Palestine. Whenever the 
U. N. tried to end the war, it ran into 
a brick wall. That brick wall was 
boundaries. Both the Arabs and the 
Jews felt the U. N. was unfair to 
them. Both sides wanted certain ter- 
ritories. 

For example, in November, 1947, 
the U. N. gave the Negeb to Israel. 
It gave Western Galilee in northern 
Palestine to the Arabs. The Negeb 
has an area of 3,800 square miles. 
Western Galilee has an area of 420 
square miles. 

After war broke out between the 


45 YEARS OF U. S. AVIATION PROGRESS. On left, the 
Kitty Hawk of 1903. (See story above.) On right, the U. S. 
latest swept-wing jet fighter, the Chance Vought 
l. A tailless flying wing with a twin engine installa- 
the XF7U-1 speeds along in the 600-mile-an-hour. class. 
Little drag surface gives it a very high rate of climb. The 
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Jews and Arabs, Count Bernadotte 
was appointed head of a U. N. truce 
commission. He said that the Negeb 
should be given to the Arabs and 
Western Galilee to the Jews. 

But the Jews refused to give up 
the Negeb. Moshe Shertok, Israel's 
foreign minister, told the U. N. that 
Israel needs the Negeb as a home for 
its people. - 

Great Britain did not agree with 
Israel. Great Britain felt that Count 
Bernadotte’s plan was fair—that the 
Negeb should be given to the Arabs. 
And Britain said that in return the 
Jews should get Western Galilee. 

But Israel turned down Great 
Britain’s plan. And that’s where the 
U. S. stepped in. 

The U. S. suggested that Israel 
give some of the Negeb to the Arabs, 
and keep Western Galilee. 


Youngest Forecaster 


West Virginia boasts of having the 
youngest weather man in the coun- 
try. He is 12-year-old Harry Ruppen- 
thal 3rd. Harry recently was made 
official cooperative weather bureau 
observer of Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

Harry’s job is to take daily read- 
ings of instruments that the weather 
bureau has placed on his father’s 
farm. Harry charts the high and low 
temperatures, amount of rainfall, and 
any unusual weather conditions. 
Then he reports his findings to a 
weather bureau director. 

Harry is in his first year of junior 
high school. He is an active Scout. 


International News photo 


Kitty Hawk Returns 
ToU. 5. from England 


The Kitty Hawk is back in the 
U. S. It is the plane which made the 
first powered flight carrying a man. 

During the past 20 years the Kitty 
Hawk has been in London’s Kensing- 
ton Science Museum. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright built 
the Kitty Hawk. Its first successful 
flight was made on December 17, 
1903. In 1928, 16 years after Wilbur 
Wright died, his brother gave the 
Kitty Hawk to the London museum. 
He did this because the Smithsonian 
Institute of Washington, D. C., re- 
fused to credit the Wright brothers 
with having made the first flight in a 
plane. The Smithsonian credited 
Samuel Langley, another pioneer in 
U. S. aviation. 

Orville Wright was so angry that 
in his will he said the London mu- 
seum could keep the Kitty Hawk-— 
unless he asked for it before he died 
In 1943. the Smithsonian gave the 
Wright brothers their long-delayed 
credit. But Orville Wright didn't 
change his will. 

After he died on January 20, 1948 
two letters were found among his 
papers. One letter asked the Londo 
museum to return the Kitty Hawk to 
the U. S. A letter from the museum 
said the plane would be returned 

Today the Kitty Hawk is in th 
Smithsonian with other historic U. S. 
inventions. 


Chance Voug 


XF7U-1 has no landing flaps. Leading edge slats slow it 
down for carrier landings. Speed brakes at the trailing edge 
of the wings also reduce speed. With the cockpit well for- 
ward in the nose, the jet provides exceptional flight visi 
bility. The pressurized cockpit assures comfortable breath- 
ing. An ejectable seat is used for bailing out. 
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Haven for Lepers 


During World War II, Tinian (tee- 
nee-AHN ) Island was used as a base 
for U. S. B-29’s that dropped atomic 
bombs on Japan. Today Tinian serves 
another purpose. Thanks to a U. S. 
Navy program and a Navy doctor, 
Tinian is a haven for lepers. 

A leper is a person suffering from 
a disease called leprosy. Leprosy de- 
strovs the skin, nerves, and bones of 
men, women, or children. No cure 
for leprosy ever has been found. 

Many doctors all over the world 
are trying to find a sure-fire cure. 
One such doctor is U. S. Navy Lt. 
Jack W. Millar, of Palo Alto, Calif. 
Lt. Millar has volunteered to take 
care of lepers on Tinian. 

Tinian (see map) is now a small 
medical center for 65 natives from 
the neighboring Mariana, Marshall, 
Caroline and Palau islands. 

The Tinian lepers come from 
places that offered no medical care. 
Some lepers were put on out-of-the- 
way islands by their own people who 
nly came near enough to throw food 
to them. 
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N. Y. Times map 
Map shows location of Tinian Island. 


NEW HEAD OF CANADA 


Louis Stephen St. Laurent, 66, has 
started work as Canada’s new prime 
minister. He takes the place of Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King who was 
prime minister for more than 21] 
years. Mr. King, 73, retired because 
ot poor health. 

Mr. St. Laurent’s policies are ex- 
pected to be about the same as Mr. 
King’s. When Mr. King was prime 
minister, he worked closely with 
Mr. St. Laurent, who was Canada’s 
Minister of Justice and Minister of 
External Affairs. (See Sept. 22 issue. ) 





Wide World 


This family is ready to flee from Northern China. 


U.S. 


The Chinese civil war grinds on. 
Communist forces are continuing to 
attack in such force that U. S. citizens 
have been warned to leave nearly all 
parts of China. And thousands of 
Chinese refugees are fleeing North 
China. 

Each day of fighting presents the 
U. S. with a growing problem. The 
U. S. must decide whether or not it 
will increase its help to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
forces. (For more on China’s civil 
war see Junior Scholastic, Nov. 17.) 

Chiang Kai-shek recently wrote a 
letter to President Truman asking for 
more U. S. help. At that time the 
Communists were attacking Suchow, 
a city about 200 miles from Nanking, 
the Nationalist capital. The Com- 
munists were turned back in a hard 
battle. But the threat to Nanking 
remains. 

A few days after Chiang Kai-shek’s 
letter, Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
spoke to the U. S. by radio from 
Nanking. She also asked for imme- 
diate help for the Nationalist army. 

Shortly afterward she left for 
Washington, D. C., aboara a U. S. 
Navy plane. She is to make a per- 
sonal appeal for ali-out help. 

That same day, Chinese Com- 
munists warned the U. S. to mind its 


Considers More Aid fo China 


own business. They said they would 
consider any military help to the 
Nationalist army “an act of aggres- 
sion.” This means that if the U 

sends any soldiers or military sup- 
plies to the Nationalists, the Com- 
munists would accuse the U. S. of 
trying to start a war with them. 

The U. S. can take one of two 
steps. The U. S. can pull out of 
China completely. This would mean 
that the U. S. no longer would send 
any aid of any kind to Nationalist 
China. Or the U. S. can help Nation- 
alist China in one of three ways: 

1. Give China all-out help. This 
would mean sending the Nationalist 
forces food, supplies, and equipment. 

2. Send U. S. troops into China to 
help the Nationalist army. 

3. Ask Chiang Kai-shek to get to- 
gether with the Communists and 
form a coalition* government. This 
would mean that China would be 
ruled by a joint government of Na- 
tionalists and Communists. 

Congress has granted the Nation- 
alists $400,000,000 in aid. Now the 
U. S. must decide whether it will 
help China with more money and 
supplies. Such a step would cut U. S. 
aid to European countries. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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owned island in the West In- 
dies. It lies in a chain of small 
islands, called the Lesser Antilles, 
which stretch down toward the coast 
of South America. Martinique is 
about 300 miles north of Venezuela. 

In shape Martinique is somewhat 
like a kidney bean 40 miles long and 
21 miles across at its widest point. 
[ts western shore is washed by the 
Caribbean Sea, its eastern shore by 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

There is little level land in Mar- 
tinique, for this small island has over 
400 mountains. Wherever you look, 
mountains tower against the sky. 
The highest mountains are in the 
northern part of the island. These 
are clothed in jungle-like forests 
where lurks the fer-de-lance*, only 
poisonous snake in Martinique. Many 
little rivers course down the sides of 
the mountains, supplying water for 


M owned ‘stn is a tiny French- 
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farmers who live there growing their 
crops on the steep slopes. 

The tallest of these mountains is 
the steaming volcano, Mt. Pelee. 

You have, perhaps, heard of Pom- 
peii, the ancient Italian town which 
was destroyed when Mt. Vesuvius 
erupted in the year 79. Martinique 
also has its “Pompeii.” This is a small 
town called St. Pierre, whtth-nestles 
at the foot of Mt. Pelee. 

Once St. Pierre was the largest, 
busiest, and gayest town in Martin- 
ique. It was often called “Little 
Paris.” It had flag-stone streets, 17th 


Lomentin 


Trois Islets 
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Maps by Eva Mizerek 


Maps show location of Martinique and its main cities and crops. 








century French houses, sidewalk 
cafés, a marble theater, and ocean 
walks. Royal palms, flowering trees 
that dropped blossoms of red, white. 
or purple, and vines that gave off 
strange perfumes grew there. 

Ladies and gentlemen from Ev- 
rope flocked to Martinique to take 
their ease. Ships from France arrived 
regularly bringing them all the things 
the island did not produce. 

In the background, Mt. Pelee 
rumbled. But the gay townspeople 
only laughed and said, “The old 
woman is grumbling again.” And 
that was what they said when Mt 
Pelee began rumbling in earnest dur- 
ing 1902. 

On April 25 ashes from the volcano 
tell on St. Pierre. On May 2 and 3 
Mt. Pelee erupted, destroying sugar 
plantations north of St. Pierre and 
killing 150 persons. 


SOME FLED 

Strangely, only 10,000 of St 
Pierre's 50,000 people fled. The 
others stayed on, believing no harm 
would come to them. 

The morning of May 8 was beauti 
ful and clear. Shop doors were being 
pushed open. Workers were bring 
ing fresh fruit -down from the hills 
Bakers were taking bread from thei 
ovens for the breakfast tables. 

Suddenly, with a tremendous roa! 
the side of the volcano. seemed t 
blow out. A mass of fire swept ove! 
St. Pierre and the ships in its harbor 
Then hot, liquid lava and ashes « 
caded* over the town. Gases stil! 
all persons who had escaped 
flames. Within three minutes 


40,000 people were killed. Over 2! 


Martinique it was dark. 

Today St. Pierre is a small fish 
village which looks much like ¢! 
other villages along the coast. It | 
a main street lined with small sh 
a church, a graveyard, a schoo 
police station, and a market p! 
Inside the market place, farmers 
wives spread out their meats, Ir 


vegetables, flowers, and baskets 0! 


you to buy. 
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Back of St. Pierre’s narrow streets 
you can glimpse the vine-covered 
ruins of houses and other buildings. 
ind still towering above the village 
is Mt. Pelee, its steaming top hidden 
in the clouds. 

When you drive from St. Pierre to 
Fort de France, the main city today, 
you travel narrow, twisting mountain 
roads. Giant cliffs tower on one side 
f you while on the other the road 
drops away to nothingness. You pass 
cane fields golden in the blazing sun. 
Gay colored birds fly overhead. 
Flowering trees and vines are all 
around. The sky is a deep blue, the 
leaves a brilliant green. There are 
no soft or dull colors in Martinique. 


MOUNTAIN FARMS 


Scattered among the mountainside 
ane fields are banana plantations 
vhere every size and shape of banana 
nay be found. You see the small 
houses of the farmers, made of wood 
cane. These are like the houses of 
Puerto Rican farmers. You pass is- 
land buses, which are like big station 
wagons, with wooden pew-like seats 
running across them. The few small 
railroads on the island are for carry- 
ng sugar cane. 

In many of the small villages you 
notice stores with fronts painted in 
lifferent colored stripes. These are 
the chain stores. Each chain has its 
wn set of colors. 

The little villages along the shores 
have beaches dotted with small fish- 
ing boats and nets spread in the sun 
to dry. And every village has its own 
church, the spire rising far above the 
roofs of the houses. 

Finally, after several hours of 
crawling over the mountain roads, 
you near Fort de France. You must 
go downhill to reach the city, for it 
lies on the coast around a half-moon 
harbor. 

The narrow streets, of Fort de 
France have their houses crammed 
together. Some are stone or stucco 
painted red or yellow. Some are 
wood. Houses and stores are mixed 
in together. The stores are usually 
small and sell postcards, jewelry, 
lolls, chewing gufn, thread, combs, 
and other odds and ends. The houses 
have passageways which lead back 
tom the street to small courtyard 
gardens. Balconies overhang the 
streets, 


ee 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


Near the center of town is the 
park, called La Savane. Here is a 
band stand. Here are park benches 
from which you can watch the boys 
and girls at play, and the parade-of 
men and women out to cool off. 
Negro women bearing trays of fruit 
on their heads stroll around selling 
refreshments. 

Rising up among the palm trees is 
a statue of the Empress Josephine, 
wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. Her 
head is turned slightly toward the 
village of Trois Islets, across the 
harbor, where she was born. 

The plantation house _ where 
Josephine was born is today in ruins. 
But the church in Trois Islets where 
she was baptized still stands. And 
her parents are buried in the grave- 
yard beside the church. There isa 
museum in the village with furniture 
Josephine used, and portraits and 
statues of Josephine and Napoleon. 

Trois Islets is on the southern end 
of Martinique. This area is flatter, 
drier, and hotter than the northern 
end. The mountains are lower and 
there are fewer streams. 

As you drive along the coast you 
come to a gigantic rock sticking up 
out of the sea. This is Diamond Rock 
where 120 British sailors once lived 
for 16 months. How did this happen? 
Let's turn back to the early history 
of Martinique. 

The island was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus on June 15, 
1502. At that time it was inhabited 
by Carib Indians who had driven off 
earlier settlers—the Arawakan In- 
dians. 
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In 1635 a French trading company 
took possession of Martinique and 
settlement was started. The Caribs 
fought the settlers. But eventually 
all the Caribs on the island were 
either killed or chased away. 

The French government bought 
the island from the trading company 
and in 1674 Martinique became part 
of the French empire. During the 
years that followed, Martinique was 
attacked several times by both the 
British and the Dutch. Four times 
the British took and held the island. 

In 1804, during a British-French 
battle, the English admiral Hood de- 





French information division 


Girls from a convent school. 


Photo by Pat Lauber 


Main street in Trois Islets, town near which Josephine was born. 
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cided the French were getting the 
better of him by sailing their ships 
through a channel between the shore 
and Diamond Rock. So he decided 
to fortify the 600-foot-high rock. His 
men hauled cannon and supplies to 
the top of the rock. There the British 
sailors took their stand for 16 months, 
their cannon shots fighting off the 
French fleet. 

But when their supplies were gone 
and no British ship was in sight they 
had to surrender. The French gov- 
ernor of Martinique was so im- 
pressed by their bravery that he 
treated them as guests, not prisoners. 

In 1814 the last battle over Mar- 
tinique was fought between the 
French and British. The island has 
been French ever since. 


SUGAR IS MAIN CROP 


Early French settlers grew cotton 
and tobacco on Martinique. Later 
settlers began to plant sugar cane, 
and then coffee. 

Today the leading crop is *sugar 
cane. The next most important 
products are rum and bananas. The 
rum is a by-product of the sugar. 

Cacao, coffee, and pineapples. are 
also grown. There is some cultivation 
of tobacco, cotton, corn, arrowroot, 
spices, vanilla, cola nuts, and coco- 
nuts. Crops grow well because the 
climate is warm and rainy. The soil 
is rich because of volcanic ash and 
lava. 

The main industries in Martinique 
are the manufacture of sugar and 
rum, and the canning and drying of 
pineapples and bananas. Small in- 
dustries produce chocolate, macaroni, 
lime juice, tile, and beer. 

Most of Martinique’s exports go to 
France. And most of the island’s im- 
ports come from France. Martinique 
must import codfish, textiles, fertil- 
izers, meat, leather, rubber, cement, 
coal, rice, wheat flour, and machine 
parts. 

Before the war, Martinique traded 
with countries all over the world. It 
was well-to-do. It could trade sugar, 
rum, and bananas for everything it 
needed. Today the island does most 
of its trading with France. But 
France does not haye all the goods 
Martinique needs. Almost everything 
in the stores, from sugar to matches, 
is rationed. 


Most of Martinique’s 262,000 peo- 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 




































Drawing of doll by Dick Green 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


ple either help raise crops or work 
in the factories that process them. 
There are many small farmers among 
the people who own their land. And 
almost all the plantations are owned 
by families which live on the island. 

Over 90 per cent of the people are 
Negro or have Negro blood. Most 
of the others are French, but there 
are traces of Indian, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English peoples. 

The Negroes are descendants of 
African slaves brought*in by early 
plantation owners. Slavery was abol- 
ished in 1860. 

The people of Martinique dress 
much as we do in summer. Because 
Martinique lies in the tropical zone, 
it is warm there all year and no one 
needs winter clothes. 

The men, like men in France, often 
wear shorts and berets. The women 
wear brightly colored cotton dresses, 







and large straw hats. They often go 
barefoot. 

For many years the Negro women 
dressed themselves in imitation of 
the court ladies of Louis XV of 
France. Louis XV ruled during the 
middle 1700s. They wore wide. 
sweeping skirts of bright print mate- 
rial_and tightly fitted bodices. On 
their heads they wore plaid, care- 
fully folded turbans. (See World 
Friendship Doll.) These costumes 
are still worn by a few of the olde 
women who also carry parasols. But 
gold hoop earrings are still worn by 
every woman. 

Whether the women wear sweep- 
ing or short skirts they carry all thei, 
burdens balanced on their heads 
Nothing is carried by hand. The, 
balance with equal ease trays of 
fruit, barrels, or rocks for building 
houses. 

French is spoken all over Mar- 
tinique. Most of the Negroes speak 
a patois*. Through years of usag 
away from the mother country, th 
language has changed, just as the 
English we speak in the U. S 
different from what the English 
speak. 

Martinique is a department of 
France. This is as though Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, or Alaska were one o! 
our states. Martinique has the sam 
laws as France. 

Schools, too, are much like those 
in France. Boys and girls in a certain 
class in Martinique are studying 
exactly what boys and girls in that 
class are studying in France. Both 
groups take the same exams. 





Photo by Pat Laubet 


Front of the high school for boys in Fort de France. 
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World Friendship Series 





Michel's Story 


Y name is Michel Cler (me-shell 

claire) and I am 10 years old. I 
live with my mother and father in a 
yellow stucco house across the road 
from the boys’ lycée (high school) 
in Fort de France. My father teaches 
geography and history at the lycée. 
My mother teaches geography at the 
lycée for girls. 

{ am in the sixth grade. Last year 
| was in the seventh grade. Does this 
surprise you? It is because our grades 
are not like yours. You would prob- 
ably say our grades go backward. To 
us, your grades go backward. When 
we graduate from the lycée we are in 
the first grade. 

Our schools start in the kinder- 
garten. There the grades are 13, 12, 
and 11. Tenth grade is the start ‘of 
primary school. 

We have three kinds of schools: 
primary schools, secondary schools, 
and technical schools. 

There are primary schools in Fort 
de France and in all the small towns 
of Martinique. The only secondary 
schools, lyeées, are in Fort de 
France. But if you do not live in the 
city, you can stay in, the school dor- 
mitories. There, for a small sum, you 
get your washing done, your room, 
and your food. 

We all must go to school from the 
time we are 6 until we are 14. Boys 
and girls go to school together only 


Photo by Pat Lauber 


Michel and his dogs. 


in primary school. If we wish to go 
to the lycée we must pass entrance 
exams. We can start in the lycée 
when we are 11 if we have passed 
the exams. In the small towns, the 
primary schools have extra classes 
for pupils who are not going to the 
lycée but who are not yet 14. 

After primary school, we can go to 
a technical school instead of the 
lycée. In the technical school boys 
learn carpentry, iron work, pottery 
making, and other trades. Girls learn 
sewing, cooking, ironing, how to 
keep house, typewriting and book- 
keeping. 

There are no universities in Mar- 
tinique. Boys and girls who want 
university education usually go to 
France. 

We are very proud of our ap- 
plied arts school. It is open to both 
boys and girls. Students there can 
learn to design and make dresses, 
furniture, pottery, and jewelry. First 
of all, the students must make draw- 
ings of what they are going to make. 
If the teachers approve the draw- 
ings, then the students follow their 
own design in making the dresses, 
pottery, or furniture. 

Our schools start in the beginning 
of October. The first term ends in 
December, when we have 8 to 10 
days of vacation. Second term ends 
at Easter, when we have two weeks 
of vacation. The thisd term ends in 
early July, and then we are’ free for 
the summer. 


low We 


Live in 


MAN TIMOUE 


I_get up around six in the morn- 
ing, to get ready for school. For 
breakfast I have café au lait (kah-fay 
oh lay), bread, butter, jam, and 
sometimes fruit. Café au lait is coffee 
with milk. I am in school by seven- 
thirty. School, like business, starts 
early when the day is cool. We get 
two or two-and-a-half hours off at 
lunch time when the day is hottest. 
Then we go back again until four- 
thirty. We also go to school on Sat- 
urdays. 

When I come home at noon I have 
salad, meat, vegetables, fruit, and 
coffee. Then I sleep or read until it 
is time to go back to school. 

In the afternoon, when I come 
home from school, we have gouter 
(goo-tay )—chocolate, and bread and 
butter. 

For dinner we have soup, vege- 
tables, meat, fruit. 

I study arithmetic, grammar, 
science, geography, history, and 
singing. We have two hours of gym- 
nastics a week. 

After school I sometimes play 
blind man’s buff or soccer. Most of 
all I like to read. My favorite authors 
are Jules Verne, Jack London, and 
Charles Dickens. At present I am 
reading Oliver Twist. 

When I grow up I want to be. an 
aviator. (Turn page.) 


The articles by Michel and Clothilde were 
obtained and translated by Pat Lauber, asso- 
ciate editor of Junior Scholastic, during a visit 
in Martinique last summer. 
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Clothilde’s Story 


AM Clothilde Mesdouze (kloh- 
i teeld may-dooze). I am 10 years 

old and in the eighth grade. In 
school I study arithmetic, grammar, 
reading, writing, science, geography, 
history, behavior, and reciting by 
heart. One afternoon a week we play 
games outdoors. 

My father is night watchman at the 
lycée for boys. I have three brothers, 
Pierre, Serge, Jean, and one sister, 
Victoire. I spend much of the time 
I am not in school helping my mother 
take care of Victoire who is only 
two. I also help my mother in the 
house and run errands. 

When I grow up I want to be a 
seamstress. I have already made 
dresses for my little sister. 

Of all foods I like bread best. In 
my family we also eat much rice, 
cabbage, other vegetables, fish® and 
mangoes. 

Our most important holidays in 
Martinique are Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter, and Armistice Day. 
In April we celebrate the end of 
slavery. July 14 is Bastille Day. 
There are speeches, dancing, and 
games in the park. We rarely have 
fireworks, as they do in France, be- 
cause our climate makes the fire- 
works too damp to go off. 

Most of the people of Martinique 
are Catholic. We have many fétes* 
(fett) which mix religion with fun. 
I like these. There is one going on 
this morning in Fort de France. It 


is for the bless- 





ing of the boats. 

All the little fish- 

ind ing boats are 
Clothilde lined up in the 
rivertobeblessed 


by the priest. There is a band and a 
parade. Nearby there is a fair. 

Some fétes go on all day. After 
a special mass there are picnics. and 
dancing. Some fétes are just religious. 
On Nov. 1 we gather in the ceme- 
teries and burn candles all night, 
for the dead, until the next morning. 
This is la Féte des Morts (All Soul's 
Day.) 

The biggest féte is Carnival, held 
on the four Sundays before Lent. 
Carnival is celebrated with special 
masses, parties, dancing in the streets, 
costumes, and masks. On the last 
Wednesday of Carnival the street 
dancers change their bright costumes 
for black and put flour or white 
powder on their faces. They hold a 
procession through the streets. The 
leader carries a stick with a figure 
on it. At the end of the procession 
the figure, which represents Carni- 
val, is burned. This is a sign Carnival 
is over and Lent is beginning. 

As you drive over our island, you 
notice little créches (shrines) along 
the roads. Some are as small as bird 
houses, with just a cross and a flower 
inside. Others are made of painted 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





A farmer's house made of sugar cane leaves and stalks. 








4 Photos by is he r 
One of the many roadside shrines. 


stone and protect a statue or larg 
cross. 

Last spring the statue of Notre 
Dame de Grand Retour was brought 
from the cathedral in Lourdes 
France, to Martinique. The night th 
statue arrived in the harbor of Fort 
de France, fishermen came from all 
over the island in their little boats 
Other people crowded the shore 
Electric lights had been strung 
around the harbor. 

The statue was carried by hand 
from town to town at night. During 
the day it rested in the town church 
Each town held a féte for it. As part 
of the welcome, “Ave Maria” was 
painted on houses, on signs in fields 
and outlined with white rocks on the 
hillsides. You can still see these signs 
today, although the statue has gone 
back to France. 


\ 








Loading cut sugar cane. 
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BS Bethlehem Star MW 


HE stars belong to Christmas. They 

are just as much a part of it as Christ- 
mas trees, holly wreaths, carols, or tur- 
key and plum pudding. To many peo- 
ple it almost seems that some special 
magic pervades the heavens at this sea- 
son. Our minds are filled with story and 
legend. We are attuned to hear the Her- 
ald Angels sing. We are all set to see 
the Bethlehem Star shining from afar, 
bringing peace on earth, good will to 
men. 

What was that Star of the East? 
What heavenly body shone so bright? 
What light guided the Magi (Wise 
Men) that famous year all the way from 
Persia to the manger whtre the Christ 
Child lay? 

Some say that Star was just'a vision, 
bserved by the Wise Men and nobody 
else. Others say, “No, it was a vision 
for all men to see.” Others, again, be- 
lieve it was one of those miracles that 
are supposed to herald remarkable 
events on earth. 

Many there are who will have noth- 
ing to do with visions or miracles. They 
nsist that the Star was real. 


WHAT ASTRONOMERS SAY 


Let’s see what the astronomers have 
to say about it. They have spent a lot 
f time thinking about what heavenly 

ly the Star of Bethlehem might have 
been. Day after day they have pored 
wer sky maps. Night after night they 
sat with their eyes glued to a 
telescope. 

Their first step, of course, was to 
make a map of the sky the way it must 
have appeared at the time Christ was 
born. But what year was Christ born? 
The Bible doesn’t say, and historians 
lisagree among themselves. 

It was not the year 1 A.D. That the 
tronomers knew. It couldn't have 
been—because the men who first worked 
ut that date madeya mistake in their 

lculations. 

Many historians think that the most 
probable date was the year 6 or 7 B.C. 
So the astronomers worked from that 
date. The next step was to determine 
what special light might have been in 
the sky at that particular time. 

Was it a very brilliant meteor per- 
haps? But the light of such a meteor, 

lled a fireball, lasts usually only a 
lew seconds. The Wise Men, on the 

her hand, are supposed to have fol- 
lowed it a long time—weeks and 
months, if the Magi came from Persia. 
No, it could hardly have been a meteor. 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator 
Hayden Planetarium, N. Y. 


Was it a comet? A comet, when it is 
near the sun and also close to the earth, 
may become a very spectacular sight. 
It would have attracted a great deal of 
attention. But a comet would unques- 
tionably have been recorded by many 
people. And in that period no mention 
of a comet is made. 

Maybe the Star of Bethlehem was a 
nova (NO-vah), a “new” star. From 
time to time novae, or new stars, have 
been observed. They shine forth, get 
very brilliant, and then suddenly fade. 
These novae are not really stars that 
have just come into being. They are old 
stars that suddenly explode, or for some 
reason burst into great brilliance. 

Like the comets, novae attract lots 
of attention. But there is no record of a 
nova having occurred at any time near 
the date when we think that Christ was 
born. Might a nova have appeared and 
yet not been recorded anywhere? That 
is a possibility. 

The astronomer whose observations 
gave birth to the nova theory was Jo- 
han Kepler. He was the foremost as- 
tronomer of his time, and what he saw 
was very carefully studied by later as- 
tronomers. They became much inter- 
ested not only in the nova, but in the 
peculiar circumstances under which he 





saw the nova. Those circumstances led 
them to stil] another solution for the 
Star of Bethlehem riddle. 

When Kepler observed the nova in 
1604, he had been watching a very un- 
common arrangement of the planets. Ju- 
piter and Saturn had recently passed 
each other. Before they were very far 
apart, Mars had passed both of them. 

But why should the arrangement of 
the planets have interested the astron- 
omers so much? There was an excellent 
reason. In the latter part of the year 
7 B.C. there took place a very similar 
gathering of the planets. And in Febru- 
ary of the year 6 B.C. Mars formed a 
triangle with Jupiter and Saturn. 

This particular arrangement of the 
planets is most unusual. It happens only 
once in 800 years. Perhaps, then, the 
heavenly sign of a remarkable event to 
come on earth was not a star at all. 
Perhaps it was just a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the planets. Perhaps the Jews 
interpreted that as a sign. 

Perhaps. On this score your opinion 
is as good as anybody’s. Nobody can 
prove as yet what the Star of Bethle- 
hem was, and until somebody can, each 
of us is entitled to his own opinion. In 
any case, is it the Star itself that 


really matters? Is not the important 
thing the high ideals it stands for? The 
Star of Bethlehem led the Wise Men to 
Jesus. Perhaps it will lead us to a Better 
World. 


“Star of wonder, star of night, star of royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, guide us to thy perfect light.” 
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By Sarah M. Lockwood d 
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IG Bill Wickey should never have 
started out. He knew it before he | 

had gone a mile. For one thing. ‘ 

he hadn’t put on enough socks. His } 
great feet, laced into boots, were al : 
ready cold. It was heavy going. Slow. ’ 
He couldn’t make good time.\The snow ; 
which all day had been falling steadily ' 
in heavy soft flakes, had changed to ic) 


fragments hard as steel. In the silence 
of the forest he could hear them hissing 
through the stiff pine needles. 
He stopped and eased his load 
against a tree. His shoulders, freed from 
the heavy pressure of the straps, shift 
gratefully beneath his thick shirt as lh | 
looked back over the trail. It was not 
yet dark in the fringe of the forest. He 
could still see the light in the last clear ) 
ing. It was shining fitfully through the 
blue haze of whirling snow. Instinct 
warned him to turn back. And yet | 
hesitated, for this was Christmas E\ 
In the pack sack on his back were 
the fixings for a bang-up Christm 
cranberries, frozen hard as marbles | 
this time; popcorn and candy; som 
toys for the kids and a bottle of p« 
fume for Nell; the shoes and mitten 
she had cautioned him to get; and th 
usual supply of flour and bacon and 
canned stuff. And on top of all that, 
like a monarch on his throne, was the 
turkey he had. won at the raffle. 
Wickey grinned with pleasure as he 
thought of it. Turkey! Why, they had 
never dreamed of such a thing. Not 
they! He could see them now, stiff with 
astonishment when he unpacked it. No 
siree! He’d tote that turkey out, feathers 
and all. He turned his head towards the 








inky darkness of the forest. Chills sweep- 
ing through his body warned him that 
it was time to move on. His shoulders 
sagged as he felt again the full weight 
of his pack. But the smile lingered on 
his lips as he pushed ahead, holding his 
lantern close to his feet. 

The trail, black as pitch, was almost 
invisible, even to Wickey, who had 
blazed it himself with a hand ax. He 
walked carefully within the swinging 
circle of yellow light, his mind uncon- 
sciously noting each familiar landmark 
as he passed it. 

Down here beneath the lofty tops, 
shut in by the forest as in a house, the 
storm could not reach him, but he 
could hear it raging above, tearing and 
whistling through the branches. He 
knew that it was still snowing, from the 
bright flakes dancing in the lantern 
light. He could feel them against his 
cheek, but their force was spent when 
they touched him. He plodded forward, 
resting occasionally against a tree, his 
face lifted to the storm raging in the 
blackness above. It was a bad night. 
\ very bad night. 


H. came out on the edge of the 
lake and stood there, straining his eyes 
through the whirling snow before him. 
He was amazed at the storm’s fury and 
violence. In all the years he had lived 
here, he had never seen one like 
it. It astonished him. But this astonished 
him still more—he could see no sign of 
light from his cabin across the lake a 
good half mile or more. Even on the 
darkest nights, he could depend on the 
light. He depended on it now. 

He stood there blinking through moist 
eyelashes and pulling off the tiny icicles 
clinging to his eyebrows. He strained 
to see through the whirling wind that 
gathered the light snow from the sur- 
face of the lake and tossed it wildly into 
the tempest from the skies. 

Partly sheltered as he still was, the 
now drove into his face and stuck there. 
The wind tore the breath from his 
throat. Nearby, a tree, ripped by the 
storm, split with a crack like a pistol 
shot. Wickey twisted his head in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” 
bewildered. 

He knew where his cabin was, knew 
he was staring at it, knew that the trail 
across the lake lay straight as a string 
from him to it, but he could not see so 
much as the hand before his face. Cau- 
tiously he moved from the shelter of 
the shore and felt with his feet for the 
arc surface beneath the light snow. 


— 


he exclaimed, 


—— 


Reprinted from An Old-Fashioned Christmas, 
tdited by Reginald T. Townsend, copyright, 
1928, by permission of Doubleday, Deran & 
Company, Inc., publishers. 


Perhaps if he could feel the trail he 
could follow it. He found it. His own 
footsteps had been frozen into an out- 
line beneath the light blanket of snow. 

Then he noticed that his light had 
puffed out. With a sudden gesture he 
hurled the lantern into the face of the 
storm. The action startled him. What 
ailed him, anyhow? 

“Guess I must be tired out,” he 
muttered, as he started shuffling for- 
ward into the storm. 


His TEETH were chattering. He kept 
his eyes tight shut, bending all the en- 
ergy of his being into feeling the trail 
with his feet. It was difficult. Very dif- 
ficult. His feet were numb. It didn’t 
seem possible that he had been sweat- 
ing awhile back. The icy Wind sucked 
in beneath his damp garments until he 
felt like a man of ice. He beat his arms 
across his big chest. 

He had gone perhaps a hundred 
yards when he stopped short, struck by 
the overwhelming conviction that he 
would never get across the lake alive. 
It was not panic that he felt, but a clear 
conviction. The odds were too great. 
His feet were freezing. At any moment 
he might miss the trail. And once astray 
in that storm, he would be lost. He 
wouldn’t live an hour in battle with the 
blizzard. He had been a fool to try it. 





The only thing to do was to leave his 
pack on the shore and fight his way 
back to the settlement. And that was 
no cinch. Eight miles through the woods 
without a light on a night like this. But 
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he would be better off there than out 
here. He could crawl under a tree and 
light a fire. He could make a go of it 
somehow until morning. 


H. faced about and started for the 
shore, lurching ahead indifferent to the 
trail in his eagerness to get back. As he 
walked, he worked at the straps on the 
pack to loosen them. His hands were 
numb. He couldn’t feel the straps. He 
tore off his mittens, wrenching his pow- 
erful shoulders, straining at the cling- 
ing load. His blood flowed faster with 
the movement and he felt better. He 
thought of the turkey and grinned. That 
bird had got him into this. Well, he’d 
fix him for it tomorrow. Christmas! 

All at once it occurred to him that he 
had gone far enough. More than 
enough. He must have reached the 
shore. He put out his naked hands to 
feel the brush. He moved his hands be- 
fore him, turning awkwardly, groping, 
straining forward, muttering, blinded 
and buffeted by the fury of the storm. 

Braced against the wind, he stopped. 
His hands fell like iron weights to his 
side. On his back the pack hung crook- 
edly, a buttress against the scudding 
snow that whirled around him. A pe- 
culiar quiet came over him as he real- 
ized that he was lost, utterly and help- 
lessly lost on his own lake, every inch 
of which he knew as he knew his own 
right hand. Why, he’d surveyed it and 
put it on the map. Yet here he was lost 
and he was going to die. 

It was not the fear of death that 
quickened him. He was too tired to 
care for that. It was the thought of his 
home. Wickey was not an imaginative 
man. But clearly he saw the following 
morning: the blazing sun in an azure 
sky washed clean by the blizzard; the 
gleaming expanse of white; and his 
body buried in the snow. 

No! Never! He could never let this 
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happen. Not to Nell! He must get 
through to her somehow. 

In a panic he began struggling with 
the pack and shook it free. Even now, 
as it fell noiselessly into the snow, he 
thought of the turkey. He hated to 
leave it. Well, a little freezing wouldn't 
hurt it. They could pick it up tomorrow. 
Freed from his load, the big man be- 
gan to run. 

How far he staggered, how long he 
fought the storm, Wickey never knew. 
Whether it was the instinct that keeps 
a man’s face toward home, whether it 
was blind luck, he never cared. He 
could recall for certain of that terrible 
night, only this. After what seemed a 
very long time, he was on his knees 
crawling feebly like a wounded animal 
when his frozen hands struck something 
on the ice. He pawed it over, felt around 
it. It was a rock on the shore. 

Now there were very few rocks of 
this size on Wickey’s lake. His heart 
pounded. If it was the one just down 
the shore where he tied up in summer 
to fish for bass, there was a little pine 
tree clinging to it. With the last of his 
failing strength he dragged himself up- 
right, feeling the shape of the little 
point of rocks. It felt like—yes! Here 
was the smaller rock he wedged his boat 
upon. It must be! Where was that tree? 
Wildly he waved his arms in circles be- 
fore him. The soft pine 
brushed his hand. 

With a feeble shout Wickey clam- 
bered up the rock and grabbed the tree 
in his arms. He fell on his knees before 
it, crying, feeling its branches. No doubt 
about it. No doubt at all about it. He 
knew where he was now. All he had to 
do was follow the shore a hundred yards 
or so to come to his cabin. He couldn’t 
miss it. No! Why, any moment now he 
would see the light in the window. He 
thought—yes! He could see it now, 
faintly glimmering through the whirl- 
ing black. He threw his arms around 
the little tree. 


branches 


W ickey staggered up the bank to 
the door of his home. Through the win- 
dow he could see Nell sitting in the 
warm glow. She was working on the 
trimmings for the Christmas tree, and 
as he watched she held up a silver star 
and looked at it, a pleased smile on her 
tired face. 

Wickey took a long breath, shook 
himself like a great dog, and opened 
the door. 

His wife looked up. 

“Why, Bill!” she exclaimed, startled 
by the apparition in white that stood 
grinning before her. “Why ever did you 
come out on a night like this? You look 
frozen to death.” 

Bill laughed through cracked lips. 
“Not quite,” he croaked, “though I'll 





by 





say it was a tough trip. Guess I got 
nipped a little, but I’m not as bad off 
as I look.” 

She was busy with him now, untying 
his earlaps, brushing off the snow, get- 
ting him out of his coat. 

“Well, you do look terrible. I've never 
seen you ‘took so frozen. You're just 
caked with ice. You'd better rub your 
feet with snow while I get you some 
supper. Whatever made you do such a 
crazy thing, coming out on a night like 
this!) Why you might have frozen to 
death.” 

Wickey bent down, wrenching at his 
boots. He didn’t speak for a moment. 

“It was the turkey,” he muttered 
finally. 

“Turkey? What turkey?” 

“I got a turkey. A big one. Won it 
at the raffle.” 

Her face lighted up just as he knew 
it would, Well, she wasn’t more than a 
girl, anyhow. . 

“A turkey! Oh, Bill, isn’t that grand!” 
she exclaimed. “Why, the children have 
never had one. Won't they be surprised! 
I can hardly wait to tell them. Shall we 
wake them up now and show it to 
them?” ’ 

“It isn't here.” 

“Isn't here?” Her face fell in dismay. 
“Where is it, then?” 

“Oh, it’s out there on the lake,” said 
Bill, carelessly. “Pack got so heavy, I 
had to drop it off. But it won’t hurt. We 
can pick it up in the morning.” 

Her face lighted up again. She went 
into the kitchen, bustling over his sup- 
per, talking through the door about the 
turkey. 


Tux next morning the sun was blaz- 
ing in a bright blue sky. Fine particles 
of frost sparkled in the still air. The 
trees outlined against the blue were 
motionless, and beneath them, clean 
and gleaming, stretched the white ex- 
panse of the lake. Away on the farther 
shore was a lump, smooth, buried in 
the snow. Bill pointed it out joyfully 
to Nell and the children. 


The children were wild with excite. 
ment. They could hardly eat their 
breakfast in their eagerness to vet 
started. Jabbering to each other about 
the turkey, they hustled into their coats 
and were out with their sled ready to 
start before Bill had finished his third 
stack of buckwheats. 

“What's your hurry?” he yelled afte: 
them. 

“It’s Christmas. It’s Christmas. Don’t 
you know it’s Christmas?” they called 
“Come on, Dad. Come on. Let's 
after the turkey.” 

“You'd better take the ax and get a 
tree at the same time,” advised his wife 
“Oh, Bill,” she laid her hand for a min- 
ute on his rough coat, “isn’t this the 
grandest Christmas? Somehow, I fee! 
very happy this morning.” 

He started down the hill with | 
kids, dragging the sled. There on t! 
point up the shore stood the little tree, 
sharp out against the gleaming white 
behind it. It stood slim and straight, 
stretching eagerly upward to the sky 
Bill headed for it. 


H: STOPPED at the sound of his 
wife’s voice and looked back. She stood 
in the doorway with the sun shining on 
her smooth brown hair. 

“Bill,” she called, “whatever you do, 
don’t cut down that little tree on the 
point.” 

“Why not?” he shouted, teasing. 
“What’s the matters with that tree? 
That’s just the one I’m headin’ for.” 

Nell hesitated. It was hard to put into 
words something she could only feel. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she called, em- 
barrassed, “I’ve always sort of liked 
that tree. It stands there so pretty. I like 
to see it when I work. I don't know 
why, but somehow it always looks 
friendly.” 

The children’s round red faces were 
lifted in astonishment as Big Bill 
Wickey threw back his head and 
laughed. The sound of it went echoing 
across the lake, hurtling through the si 
lent forest, ringing in triumph to the 
sky. 

“Looks sort of friendly, does it?” he 
boomed, “T'll say it does! I'll say it sure 
does look friendly!” And he went of 
chuckling down the hill. 








andasome, ves... but that New 
mainspring makes history!” 
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said ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY 


when he learned 





the facts on the new 
DuraPower Mainspring 
in ELGIN Watches 





TH 
- “BEST-DRESSED MAN” 
Robert Montgomery 
co-starring in 


Durafh LA 
\ “The Saxon Charm”, 
Es ’ Kainsp whi » Universal-International 


Picture 


i) ~«=6=« ELIMINATES 99% OF _ALL 
REPAIRS DUE TO STEEL 
MAINSPRING FAILURES! 


lady Gloin 


Lord and Lady 
Elginsare priced from 
$67.50 to $5000.00. 
E/gin De Luxe from 
$47.50 to $67.50. 
Other Elgins as low 
as $29.75. All prices 
include Federal Tax 


for) ila in *Made of “Elsiloy” metal: 


Patent pending 


Igin Watches are acclaimed by ‘‘best-dressed’’ men and 
women everywhere. But there’s an inside story that will 
excite you too, just as it did Robert Montgomery. It’s 


in’s exclusive DuraPower Mainspring. 

This miracle mainspring will never rust—and rust is the greatest 
se of breakage. It will Ao/d its ‘‘springiness” for a constant accuracy. 
linates 99% of all repairs due to steel mainspring failures! 

No other watch has this latest achievement of America’s creative 


| productive genius. And it’s yours at no extra cost in every Elgin. Drop : . on : 
nt to Mother and Dad that your watch choice is Elgin . . . an Elgin with The genius of America * x to wear on your wrist 
¢ DuraPower symbol “‘dp” on the dial. You'll be happier with an Elgin. Hear Elgin’s "2 Hours of Stars" Christmas Day. NBC Network 


watches 


TIMED TO THE STARS! 









































Announcers Must Be 
Good Pronouncers 


Do you want to be a radio an- 
nouncer? You can start learning how 
right now. The first thing an an- 
nouncer has to master is pronuncia- 
tion. 

Test your skill as an announcer on 
the words in the first column below. 
Column A gives one pronunciation. 
Column B gives a different pronun- 
ciation of the same word. Only one 
of the two is right. Draw a line under 
the one you think is correct. After 
you have finished, check your an- 
swers in a dictionary. 

Would you be a good announcer? 


WORD COLUMN A COLUMN 8B 
poem PO-em pome 
pumpkin PUN-kin PUMP-kin 
partner PART-ner PARD-ner 
attacked a-TAKT a-TAKT-ed 
edversary AD-ver-sa-ry ad-VER-sa-ry 








calculate (KAL-kyou-late. 
nounce the first a as in act.) 

One of the greatest inventions of 
all time is the Arabi¢ system of 
numbers. (The numbers we use are 
Arabic.) If you don’t think this a 
wonderful invention, try doing arith- 
metic with Roman numerals. 

In the Arabic system each number 
from one to nine is expressed by just 
one symbol. In the Roman system it 
takes more than one symbol for all 
but the figures I and V. It takes four 
symbols—VIII—to express the num- 
ber 8. This means you cannot set 
figures down in columns in order to 
add or subtract. 

In Roman numerals there is no sym- 
bol for zero. A zero is a wonderful 
device. By itself it means just noth- 
ing. But when you put it after a 
number, it makes that number ten 
times as great. 

There is also the matter of place. 


Pro- 





If you write the number 548 in 
Arabic figures, you know that the 8 
stands for units, the 4 for tens, and 
the 5 for hundreds. The Roman sys- 
tem didn’t have this great conven- 
ience of place. Multiplying and divid- 
ing was a difficult affair for the 
Romans. 

Everybody had to use his fingers 
for counting. To help themselves 
when they ran out of fingers, the 
Romans used bits of limestone. They 
called limestone calx. A little piece 
of limestone was called calculus. It 
is from this word that we get our 
word calculate. To calculate is to 
reckon or count. But today when we 
calculate we usually do it with 
Arabic numbers. 

Calculate also means to design for 
a purpose or to estimate. 


$-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


No accented syllables are given for 
French words. There is a slight stress on 
the last syllable or word of a phrase or 
sentence. 

fete. Noun. A festival or party cele- 
brating an important occasion. Many 
fétes are held out-doors. 

easeade (kass-KADE). Verb. To rain 
down in large and steady quantities. 

patois (pa-twah). Noun. A dialect, or 
form of speech, used by the majority of 
people in a certain area. 

fer-de-lance (fare-duh-lahns). Noun. 
A large poisonous snake of South and 
Central America. It looks like a rattle- 
snake. 

coalition 





(ko-ah-LISH-un). Noun. 
A union or alliance into one group, as 
when two parties in a government join 
forces. 

Hanukah (HAH-noo-ka), Noun. An 
eight-day Jewish holiday, also known as 
the Festival of Lights. During Hanukah, 
the Jewish people celebrate their an- 
cient victory over a Syrian king who 
would not let them worship in their own 
way. This year Hanukah starts on the 
night of December 26th. 


PLACES TO PRONOUNCE 

Martinique (mar-tih-neek). 

Saint Pierre (sahn pee-yare). 

Fort de France (for-duh-frahns. Pro- 
nounce o as in obey.) 
Mont Pelee (mawn pub-lay). 
Blerancourt (blare-ahn-coore). 
Trois Islets (twa-zee-lay). 








Baby Sitter 


First he wants a cookie, 
Then he wants a drink; 

He must know I’m a rookie, 
For he will not sleep a wink. 


I walk the floor and rock his crib, 

I change his pants and change his bib: 

I think I'm going to be a quitter, 

For I’m not good as a baby-sitter. 
Beverly Phelps, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High School, 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher: Catherine Deviney 


Firebrand 


Out in the hills of Wyoming, a ver 
long time ago, there lived a might) 
stallion. This mighty stallion’s name was 
Firebrand, The ranchers called him 
that because he had a coat as red as sun- 
set. Every time he stole a few mares 
from the ranches in the vaJley, he would 
‘eave one mare dead, as if he were leav- 
ing his signature. He was a smart hom- 
bre; he would take nothing but the 
fastest and best mares because he had 
to make a quick getaway. 

For years the ranchers never caught 
him. But there was one time when they 
did chase and catch him. It was the 
time when they caught him stealing a 
few prize mares. They chased him for 
a time and cornered him in a box can- 
yon. 

The mighty stallion leaped, reared, 
kicked, and slashed wildly with his 
mighty jaws. The men couldn’t contro! 
him, they couldn’t quiet him even when 
they had six lassos around his neck. He 
crashed into the ranchers’ horses trying 
desperately to cripple them and knock 
down the riders. Then one of the riders 
drew his gun and fired a shot. The stal- 
lion went down with a thud. He la 
shivering for a moment, and then !a) 
still forever. 


Ellen Valentino, Grade 9B 
Mark Twain Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher: Margaret M. Lam 


A Child’s Prayer 


Oh God help me, help me, please! 

I am begging on my knees 

For food, for clothing, for shelter, too 
Oh God, oh God, how I pray to you! 


Oh God, how I want to be 

In the wonderful land across the sea- 

America, America, 

A land of freedom and liberty! 

Oh God, oh God, how I pray to thee! 
Helene Kleinman, Grade 6 


Public School 16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher: M. Mandel 
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Bryce was born on a small farm in Nebraska. By the time he 
started school he was driving his father's tractor. The years 
passed quickly for a boy active in Scouting, sports, and 
study. It was during his third year in high school that his 
physics course suggested electrical engineering as a career. 
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Variety was the keynote then—different jobs in different 
olaces. While he was working at the plant in Pittsfield, 
Mass., Bryce met Dorothy Boos—and the boy from the 
plains. of Nebraska learned to ski. Before long Dorothy 
was Mrs. Wyman. 


HE PULLS THE PLUG 
ON POWER 


The Story of 
Bryce Wyman 


BRYCE Wyman is one man who plays guardian uncle 
to a mighty big baby—the high-powered electric cir- 
cuits that are the pulse of American industry. 

When lightning strikes, or insulation fails and 
causes a short circuit, currents of thousands of amperes 
rush over the power lines from all the system’s gen- 
erators. Bryce’s job as design engineer for power cir- 
cuit breakers is to see that the circuit is broken in a 
fraction of a second before vital equipment is damaged 
by the heat from that unbridled, runaway power. 

Bryce found his way to General Electric’s Philadel- 
phia plant and his specialty through materials testing, 
power transformers, and turbines. Now his boyish 
grin is testimony to the satisfaction of the years of 
achievement behind him and a bright future ahead. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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That meant college, and hard work to earn money at 
assorted jobs. One was the mapping of all high voltage 
power lines in Nebraska. Another was a study of the 
city of Lincoln’s traffic flow. As soon as he was gradu- 
ated, Bryce joined General Electric as a Test Engineer. 


OPT aaa a 


Since then, as he has grown into bigger jobs, Bryce has 
kept studying—business and economics as well as engi- 
neering. A recent highlight in his “education” was a trip 
to study the giant electric installations at the famous 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington. 
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Short Shots 


UST a year ago I pulled the supreme 

boner of my career. In response to 
a flood of mail—one postcard—asking me 
to pick the nation’s No. 1 football team, 
I chose Notre Dame over Michigan. 

The next week was a nightmare. 
Everybody in Michigan owning a pen- 
cil sent me a letter, calling me every- 
thing from “moose head” to “mouse- 
brain.” Being a reasonable guy, I ad- 
mitted I might have been wrong. Then 
followed another black week. This time 
the Notre Dame fans went to work. 
They called me “coward,” “traitor,” and 
“rock head.” 

It’s a good thing I had hospital insur- 
ance. I used up two weeks of it in a 
lunatic asylum. When I came out, pale 
and shivering, I vowed never to com- 
pare teams again. 

I mention this because of a letter I 
just received from Pete Seidman, of 
Chicago. He says, “Now that Notre 
Dame and Michigan have gone through 
their second straight unbeaten season, 
which do you think had the better 
team?” 

Well, let’s see. The two teams played 
four mutual opponents—Purdue, North- 
western, Michigan State and Navy. 
Michigan thumped them 40-0, 28-0, 
13-7, and 35-0, respectively, while 
Notre Dame won by scores of 28-27, 
12-7, 26-7, and 41-7. 

The edge definitely goes to Michigan. 
BUT .. . Purdue “pointed” for Notre 
Dame. When they lost, they fell com- 
pletely apart. Northwestern also made 
it tough for Notre Dame, but only in 
the score. The Irish rolled up 306 yards 
rushing against them, far more than 
Michigan did. 

So, on the basis of comparative scores, 
you'd have to give Michigan the nod. 
Actually, however, the two teams are 
about even. That ought to make every- 
body happy. 

In my November 3rd column, | men- 
tioned that Elkader (Iowa) High School 
had a 39-game winning streak in foot 
ball. That must have put the whammy, 
on them. Elkader stretched its streak 
to 40, then dropped a game to its arch 
rival, Pottsville High, 6-0. 

Jeannine Harris, a loyal Pottsville 
rooter, tells me that Pottsville, up to 
November 8, was unbeaten, untied, and 
unscored-upon. “Bring on Michigan!” 
she screams. 

Buffalo, New York’s pride and joy is 
Kensington High. Kensington’s football 


team has won 12 straight. Not a gaudy 
record, true, but last month they “played 
before a record high school crowd of 
51,000 people.” The quote is from a 
letter from Joe Simonick, of Boys Vo- 
cational High, Buffalo. 

It ain't so, Joe—51,000 isn’t a high 
school record. Back when Bill De Cor- 
revont was the schoolboy wonder of 
Lane High, Chicago, over 101,000 peo- 
ple turned out to see him play in a 
charity game between the public and 
the parochial school champions. 

“If it’s winning streaks you want,” 
writes George Eastwood, of Ham- 
mondsport (N. Y.) High, “how about 
the 100-match streak turned in by the 
Mepham High School (Bellmore, Long 
Island) wrestling team from 1937 
through 1946?” 

I sure remember that one. I men- 
tioned it in my column two years ago, 
and what happened? Right. Mepham 
lost to Amityville High in its very next 
match. Hasn’t lost another match since. 

Grover Cleveland High in New York 
City, also has a neat streak going. Its 
soccer team has won 42 straight league 
games in the past three years. 

In basketball the all-time record is 
the 159 games in a row chalked up by 
Passaic (N. J.) High from 1922 through 
1926. 


When Dick Culler, sub shortstop o! 
the Chicago Cubs, was with the Brave, 
in 1947, he seldom saW any action 
Sibby Sisti was the regular shortstop. 

One day the Braves were losing }, 
a lop-sided score and Manager South 
worth, deciding to rest Sisti, told Cu! 
ler to warm up and get into the game 
Then, as an after-thought, he asked 
one of his coaches what the score wa; 

“Tt’s 9-2,” his assistant informed him 

“Sit down, Dick,” Southworth or 
dered Culler. “We aren’t giving up yet.’ 

When Bob Feller could really thro 
a fast ball, many batters were afraid 
to face him. One day he hooked up with 
Lefty Gomez in a pitching duel. Th: 
Indians jumped into a one run lead and 
held it for five innings. 

In the sixth inning, Gomez, a terrib!: 
hitter, came to bat. He took a lot o! 
time picking his bat in the hope Man 
ager McCarthy would send in a pinc! 
hitter. Marse Joe refused to take th: 
hint. Gomez had to bat for himself. 

As he stepped into the batter’s box 
against wildman Feller, he took a matc!, 
from his pocket, lit it, and put it on his 
cap. The umpire grinned. “Think that 
will help you see Feller’s fast ball?” 

Gomez shook his head. “No, but | 
just want to make sure Feller sees me.’ 

—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Edito 








A Tight Fit Is Really Corn-y 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Tenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





You Can‘t Hike in a 3-Inch Spike 












Corns; callouses, and crooked toes come from tight shoes® 
and stockings. Have shoes fitted carefully to give feet room 
to grow; and, gals, make sure to wear moderate heels.7 





What's in 
Your Future ? 


If you love to paint... 
Why don't you 


try to win one 


Check with your Art Teacher 
for details and rules. 













The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 


tional recognition — because 


IUS 


TIME 

















grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 
clubs all over the country! 


—the most 
famous name 
in time 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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“ON-A-LITE” CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHT SET per- 
mits you to arrange the lights wherever you 
want them on the cord. Sockets are easily 
moved from one place to another on cord 
Complete set, $3.95. Extra sockets, 35¢ each 
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THE CRUSADER 

.--voted the most 
pular $5 pen 


7] - 2 ior ’48, the ets 

THE GARLAND ® i — styled "49 er | IN THIS NEW BABE RUTH table baseball game 
«.-for “her.” Slim, r) is an even greater ball is actually pitched (by releasing string 
graceful, truly femi- = value. With and batted by mechanical batter. Ball is held 
nine. Notice the i Pencil, only $8 by magnet on end of string. Batter swings 
new jewelry-like if when you press cable release. Fielders catch 
clasp, the beautiful balls in wire traps. About $5.75. 

engraving? Pen j 
only, $13.50. With 
Pencil, $19.25 j 


i Want to make someone PLUTO, a flashlight, is 4° inches long, lights up 
really happy this Christmas? when you press his tail. About 75c. 
Then, give a Waterman’s! 
Want to be really happy your- 
self? Then drop a hint you’d 
like to get a Waterman’s! These newly 


THECORINTH he styled Waterman’s are the smartest pens 
pe ow ty dy oP on the market today... and, of course, 
are beautiful, with “No other pen writes like a Waterman’s.” 
handsome Astralite ’ 

cap contrastin Ask to see the new Waterman’s at your 
i th oe, 1875. ? dealer’s soon . . . at prices from $1 to $125. 
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to jump out quickly. About $14. 
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it takes 38 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 242 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 95. 


1. These are grown 
for sugar in state 
outlined at left. 

6. Path of a planet 
around sun. 

7. City in state out- 
lined at left. 

8, Sick. 

9. Work with needle and thread. 

10. Short-lived fashions. 

12. Abound in great plenty. 

14. Wander. 

15. Toward. A 

17. Pronoun, first person plural. 

\8. This is made from leading vegetable 
product of state outlined. 

21. Makes mistakes. 

22. Fish traps. 

24. Perform on stage. 

27. Ever ( poetry). 

28. Cloths for drying. 

10. Dull green color. 

31. Coins, 


City in state outlined above. 

2. Before. 

3. Flows back. 

!. Thin piece of baked clay. 

5. To place in a ship. 

7. River in state outlined above. 

5. Conjunction meaning in case that. 
ll. Ocean. 

13. Mine, 

\4. Abbreviation for southwest. 

15. Tests with the tongue. 

16. Conjunction that marks a choice. 
\8. Abbreviation for southeast. 

19. A vase. 


1 


20. City in state outlined. 
23. Abbreviation for senior. 


~ 24. — — — — bomb was World War II 


weapon. 

25. Abbreviation for state outlined. 

26. One of two childrerr born at same time. 
29. First woman. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Solution to Last Week’s Quiz Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1l-an; 3-Mich.; 6-coup; 8-Detroit; 11- 
for; 12-onto; 13-fig; 14-ante; 15-lb.; 16-I’m; 17- 
iris; 19-has; 20-anon; 21-roc; 22-studied; 24-sirs; 
25-akin; 27-no. 

DOWN: l-am; 2-nicer; 4-cot; 5-Huron; 7- 
Pontiac; 8-dog; 9-items; 10-to; 11-fibrous; 13- 
— 18-India; 19-hod; 20-A.S.; 21-resin; 23-irk; 
6-no. 


‘How're you doing? 


Dorothy Feldpausch of Grand Ledge 
(Mich.) High School sends in this situa- 
tion: 





Ruth has a date with a boy to go to 
the movies. Just before he arrives, Alice, 
Ruth’s girl friend, unexpectedly comes 
to her home. Should Ruth say she has a 
date and ask Alice to go home? Or 
should she invite Alice to come along? 


Hospitality demands certain things 
of us. One of them is that we never ask 
a guest to go home. But that rule has 
another side to it—a guest is expected 
to know when he or she is in the way. 

Ruth might say, “Oh, Alice, I didn’t 
know you were coming over. I have a 
date with Jack to go to the movies to- 
night. Will you excuse me?” 

Alice is bound to answer, “Of course. 
I'll come some other time.” 

To invite Alice to the movie would 
be out of place. Jack has asked Ruth 
out, and it is his privilege to take her 
alone. Whether Alice should stay until 
Jack came would depend on the rela- 
tionship of the three. If it is the first 
time Jack has dated Ruth, it might be 
easier for all if Alice did not wait. 


Joe Richer of Castle Rock, Wash., 
asks this question: 


Tom has just finished dancing with 
Virginia. Should he say “thank you,” or 
is it her place to thank him? 


Old-time courtesy demanded that a 
boy thank his partner for the pleasure 
she had given him. Nowadays we are 
not so formal. But it does ease the situa- 
tion to say something—and either Tom 
or Virginia can say it. “That was very 
nice,” one of them might say. 


Virgil Gaither Simpson of Immanuel 
Lutheran College, Greensboro, N. C., 
sends in this situation: 








Irene Wants Her Own Way 


Two boys and girls are out on a dou- 
ble date. One of the boys suggests that 
they all stop in at the Hamburger Hearth 
for a snack and to dance to the juke 
box there. Irene doesn’t like the Ham- 
burger Hearth. Does she tell the others 
that she positively won’t go there? Does 
she wait to find out what the other two 
want to do? Or does she suggest another 
place that she knows of and offer her 
companions a choice of the two places? 


A person who lives on a desert island 
can always do whatever he likes—there 
is no one to please but himself. The rest 
of us have to consider other people. If 
we considered only ourselves, there 
would be an end not only to-the “social 
graces” but to civilization itself. 

Irene wants her own way. She can, 
of course, get it. All she has to do is 
say, “I simply won’t go to that place,” 
and that can be the end. But surely 
Irene is influenced by that which influ- 
ences us all—what others will think of 
us. She wants the good opinion of her 
friends. If she acts like a spoiled child 
who “won't play” she will lose that good 
opinion. 

To be well thought of, Irene must 
handle the situation more maturely. 
“Would you mind if we went some- 
where else instead?” she might gay. “I 
think such-and-such a place is ever 
so much nicer. I would prefer to go 
there.” 

That is as far as Irene can go to ex- 
press her wishes. If her friends agree to 
go to the place she suggests, well and 
good. If not, Irene must abide by the 
wishes of the majority. If she backs out, 
she will be considered a bad sport, and 
she doesn’t want that sort of reputation. 
To make sure she doesn’t get it, Irene 
will put a cheerful face on the matter. 
To go and be a wet-blanket would be 
almost as bad as not to yield at all. 
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IF YOU TOOK IT, SEND IT IN = Science Question Box X44 


Send your best snapshots to Shutterbug Editor, Junior Scholas- : ‘ 
tic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Send only pictures Q. What makes milk sour during « 
you YOURSELF took. If your picture is good, you will re- thunderstorm? 

ceive a Shutterbug button and membefship card. If you want A. Milk gets sour because bacteri: 
your picture returned, send 3c stamp. Be sure to write your attack it. 
name, name of your school, and name of camera, on a separate 
piece of paper and enclose with the picture or pictures. 


Warm and humid weathe 
encourage the growth of these milk 
souring bacteria. During a thunderstorm 
the weather is very likely to be wam 
and humid, and so the milk sours. The 
thunder and lightning themselves have 
nothing to do with it. 


Q. Does spraying DDT from plane: 
kill bees as well as flies? 

A. If spraying with DDT is done at 
the proper time, bees will not be af 
fected by it. By proper time we m 
early in the season. Bees usually g 
from blossom to blossom and do no! 
crawl on the leaves. So if the DD1 
sprayed before the blossoms open 


PARTHENON RUINS on the Acropolis, Greece. Photo by Orpheus bees will not be affected. 


Javares, Joyce Kilmer School, Chicago, Ill. He used a Kodak 616. 
Q. Does lighting a match in a room 
remove an objectionable odor? 


A. No. The odor from a match does 
not remove the other odor. But the odo 
from a match—especially the “strik 
anywhere” kitchen match—is so power! 
ful that it drowns, or overcomes t 
disagreeable odor you are trying to g 
out of the room. 

In the same way, one pain overcome: 
another. You can sometimes stop th 
annoying itching of a mosquito bite by 
giving yourself a hard slap. The pai 
of the slap lasts long enough to mak 
you forget the itching. 
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Q. Why does a dog hear some sound: 
that human beings cannot? 


Ig A. Sound comes to us in wav 
ee eel ae ee eke Some sound waves have a higher 
STARS AND STRIPES over Fort Shaf- ACE PASS SNATCHER Dave Andrews, Bisbee quency than others. By frequency 
ter. By Leroy Schwer, Sutter Jr. H. S$. Photo by Bruce Kennedy, Greenway mean the number of vibrations that 
H. S., Sacramento, Calif. Kodak 620. School in Warren, Arizona. Brownie 620. come to us in a second. The sound 
a violin has more vibrations than t! 
of a bass viol. About the highest pitc! 
that human beings can hear is 20,00 
vibrations per second. Dogs can li 
sounds up to about 35,000 vibrations 
The exact figure depends largely 
the size of the dog. Smaller dogs he 
higher pitched sounds. 


Q. What makes telephone wires hum’ 


A. When you stand on a road 
hear a humming and look up at the te! 
phone wires, you may not see them i 
motion. But they are. The humming 
the wires is caused by the wind. I! 
makes the wires vibrate and produc 
sound waves. 

Q. Which metal is heaviest? Which 
is the lightest? Which is the stronges!’ 

A. The heaviest metal is osmium 
The ‘lightest is lithium. Of the metals 


“- antl , 
JUST IN TIME. Firemen save a mid-town New York home. Photo by Raymond Flynn, that are practicable for use, probabl 
Joan of Arc Jr. H. S., New York City. Ray used his Ciro Flex with Super XX, 1/50 at £8. the strongest is tungsten. 
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...for what you'd like to find 
under the tree... let them know you 
want something that'll give you 
more fun playing your favorite 
game. That means sporting goods 
vel bearing the name Wilson—de- 

signed and used by the champion 
¢ players who comprise the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 





BALL HAWK 
Newest, sweetest glove you 
e bi z ever saw. Favorite in the big 
rf : leagues. 
r VA _spasesauts 
I . 


Big league specifications. Top 
choice everywhere. 
BATS 


Famous Player models as used 
by. big league sluggers. 


ave FOOTBALLS 
fre Regulation size and weight. 
, 4 2 Modelsautographed by Johnny 


famous Wilson Advisory Staft 


members. 


¢ Lujack and Charley Trippi— 








Which 
ngest: 
mium 
metals TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


obabls 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 








NEW MOVIES 


SO DEAR TO MY HEART 
A Walt Disney Film 


THE EDITORS of Junior Scholastic 
have chosen Walt Disney’s So Dear to 
My Heart as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for December. 

This is a heart- 
warming story set 
on an Indiana farm 
in the 1900s. The 
film gives a lively 
account of a boy 
(Bobby Driscoll) 
whose big ambition 
is to raise a pet 
black lamb to be a 
prize-winning ram at the county fair. 

It doesn’t sound like such a tough 
assignment. But young Jerry Kincaid, 
the hero, has his hands full. For one 
thing, there is no market for black wool. 
And Granny Kincaid (Beulah Bondi), 
who is running their small farm single- 
handed, thinks every animal on the 
place should pay its own way. 

To make matters worse, as soon as 
Danny (the lamb) is weaned from his 
bottle, he turns out to be a real “black 
sheep.” Danny has a decided prefer- 
ence for butting his way through screen 
doors and trampling over gardens. 

It often looks as if Jerry will have to 
part with Danny. But every crisis 
teaches Jerry a little more about stick- 
ing to a tough task, just as it did Jody 
in The Yearling. 

Much gaiety is contributed by Burl 
Ives with his guitar and folk songs. Burl 
plays the village blacksmith, the one 
person in Fulton Corners who believes 
Jerry will succeed with his ram. 

This film is fine entertainment for the 
whole family. If either of your parents 
grew up in a small country town, they 
will see their own childhood reflected 
in the movie. 
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Bobby Driscoll in So Dear to My Heart 


In tennis, golf, baseball, softball 
—in any sport—Wilson equip- 
ment, choice of top-ranking stars, 
will help your game... make it 
more enjoyable. Before making 
up your Christmas list why not 
see the displays of Wilson equip- 
ment at your nearest Wilson 
dealer’s store. 















STRATA-BOW 
TENNIS RACKETS 


Models designed 
and used by Jack 
Kramer, Bobby 
Riggs, Alice 
Marble, Pauline 
Betz, Mary Hard- 
wick and other 
great stars of the 
famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


OFFICIAL SOFT- ag ©. 
BALLS and BATS) =—** 

America’s finest. 
Favorites in both 
boys’ and girls’ 
leagues all over 
the country. 


F mes 
a a m 


THE LAST WORD IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 





Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 
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WORLD 
CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVAL 


“ga CHRISTMAS tree for us!” 
A boy in France shouted these 
words to a girl. Her eyes popped open. 

“A Christmas tree! Where?” 

“At Blerancourt there is a tree for all 
children around here to see.” 

“Blerancourt is 7 miles from here,” 
the girl said sadly. 

“We'll go anyway,” said the boy. 

And they did. That night, Dec. 15, 
1947, shivering, hungry, worn out, the 
two children straggled into the village 
of Blerancourt. 

No one knew them. They were 
covered with mud. Their clothes were 
torn. Yet they were thrilled. They were 
looking at their first Christmas tree. 

They stared a while, then turned to 
go. But a woman handed the boy and 
girl two cups of hot chocolate. Then, 
after a movie, she gave them Christmas 
gifts—woolen mittens for the boy, a 





A Christmas 
Gift Suggestion 


EVERYONE IN THE FAMILY WILL APPRECIATE 
A HANDSOME NEW BOSTON PENCIL SHARP- 
ENER. AT YOUR STATIONER—INSIST UPON 
BOSTON FOR THE ALL METAL STREAMLINED 
MODERN PENCIL SHARPENER. 
BOSTON 
(KS) 


"LAU 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS 


ASK FOR BOSTON 
Clip this Ad—take 
it to your stationer— 
show him the Pencil 
Sharpener you want. 


Manufactured by the 





Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


Courtesy Committee on World Frier 


N. Y. children in European costumes and opera star Lily Pons 
put on a skit showing how gifts are distributed overseas. 


woolen cap for the girl, two bags of 
candy. 

“Today is December 15, World 
Christmas and World Hanukah* Fes- 
tival Day,” the woman explained. “Boys 
and girls in the United States sent these 
gifts for boys and girls of France. Other 
children in other countries also are re- 
ceiving such gifts today.” 


WHAT IS THE FESTIVAL? 


What is World Christmas and World 
Hanukah Festival Day? 

It is a day when children over the 
world have a chance to celebrate Christ- 
mas or Hanukah. The people who 
started this festival day believe it is a 
day for spreading world friendship 
among children. Gifts are given to all 
children—no matter what their religion. 

A group of churches started World 
Christmas and World Hanukah Festival 
Day. The churches included all re- 
ligions. The first festival was held on 
December 15, 1945. Since then, about 
a million boys and girls in 15 different 
countries have received Christmas gifts 
and cards from children in the U. S. 

The group of churches is known as 
the Church World Service. So far this 
year the Service has received more than 
half a million gifts. 

Would you like to send a gift over- 
seas? 

All you do is write your name and 
address on one side of a tag. On the 
other side of the tag write the country 
and age of the boy or girl you want your 
gift sent to. Be sure to do this. You 
don’t want a 12-year-old boy in China 


getting a gift meant for an 8-year-old 
girl in Poland. After you fill out the tag 
tie it securely on the gift. Mail it to: 
World Friendship Among Childre: 
Committee, Church World Service, 214 
East 21st St., New York 10; N. Y. 


WHERE GIFTS GO 


A good idea is to send your gift 
with those of your friends. Pack th: 
gifts in one big box. Remember, it cost 
money to send packages overseas 
Weigh your package. Send 10 cent 
along for every pound. Put this mon 
in an envelope and glue the envelo, 
on the package. 

Gifts that arrive after December 1° 
still will be sent overseas and distri! 
uted. 

Here are the countries getting U. S 
gifts this year: 

Norway, Finland, Denmark, En 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, L 
emburg, Italy, Poland, Yugosla\ 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Russia, Sv 
zerland, Germany, Nigeria, and Chi 

Next year more countries such 
Mexico, Israel, India, and South Atri: 
will be added to the list. 

If you can’t send a gift, send a han 
made Christmas card. 

Last year boys and girls from eig)' 
European countries sent more t! 
45,000 hand-painted “Thank You” ca: 
to the U. S. boys and girls who ; 
World Christmas and World Hanuk:! 
gifts. This year even more cards 
expected. . 


LLX 


* Means word is defined on page 16 
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SUCCESS STORIES 


with a bow to Scholastic Awards 


N 1936, a Toledo, Ohio, schoolboy entered his paintings in Scholastic Art 
i Awards. The Scholastic judges at Carnegie Institute saw that he had a 
deft touch with his paintbrush and that he displayed imagination and feeling 

, too. They selected three of his paintings for prizes and started the 17-y@ar-old 
on his way into the art world with recognition and awards—as well as a pat 
on his back. 

Today, this former Scott High School student is a noted painter and 
illustrator. His works have been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Toledo Museum of Art, American Water Color Society, Ohio State Exhibition 
and many other places. And if you glance through the pages of leading 
magazines, you'll often find the name of William Arthur Smith, former Ohio 
schoolboy and former Scholastic Art Awards winner. 


HE second story deals with a student who entered Scholastic Photography 
, from Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City, just two years 
ago. He submitted a portfolio of photos that caused the distinguished photog- 
raphers who judged the Awards to proclaim him a “natural” photographer. 
They awarded him two first prizes, one second prize and one third. In the 
Scholastic Photography Exhibition at Rockefeller Center, an entire window 
was devoted to his work. 

Ernest Pascucci is young, a sophomore at Manhattan College. From his 
initial success in the Awards, he has gone on to earn a considerable amount 
toward education expenses and photographic equipment by free-lance 
photography at weddings, parties and other occasions. He does not have a 
famous name now, but we advise you to be on the lookout for a tag line that 


will be better and better known: “Photo by Pascucci.” 


@ Naturally, all the students who enter the 1949 Scholastic Awards may not end up as William 


Arthur Smiths or Ernest Pascuccis. But all are certain to gain from the stimulating experience that 
participation will bring. 


@ And, for some, further reward is ahead. So be sure to enter Scholastic Art Awards and 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards this year. 


@ There are cash awards, scholarships, recognition in newspapers and magazines. 


@ By entering the Awards programs you may be paving the way toward a sound future in the 
field of your choice. 


@ For full details consult your teacher or write for a rules booklet to either Scholastic Art Awards 
or Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Lower Than Low 


Freshman (going up to the professor 
after class) : “Sir, I don’t think I deserve 
this zero.” 

Professor; “I'm sorry, but that is the 


lowest mark I can give.” 
Leona Valliere, Otter River School, Otter River, Mass. 


No Sailor 


Teacher: “What was George Wash- 
ington, a soldier or a sailor?” 

Gary: “A soldier.” 

Teacher: “How do you know?” 

Gary: “Well, I saw a picture of him 
standing in a boat crossing the Dela- 
ware. Any sailor would know better 

than to stand up in a boat.” 
Kermit Bitz, Washington School, Miles City. Mont. 


Birdseed 


Mr. Smith: “Give me a box of bird- 
seed, please.” 

Storekeeper: “What kind of birds do 
you have?” 

Mr. Smith: “Oh, I don’t have any 


birds, I want to grow some.” 
Freddy Lambert, Somerset Twp. H. 8S.. Friedens, Penna 

















Win Some 
Spending Money! 


TEETRAGE 


Very Easy 
To Do! 





rinD 10 misTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 










PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2¢ Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 


$25.00 
$15.00 
$10.00 


Ist prize = 
and prize — 
ard prize — 


—5P 
ath prize 
FE $1.00 each. 


rizes 


No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 





Syverson in Saturday Evening 


Clothes Problems 


Dick: “Why do you say that you dress 
with great pains?” 
Rob: “"Cause my shoes pinch, and 


my pants are too tight.” 
Tommy Wright, Tucumeari (N. M.) Jr. H. * 


Hoot, Toot! 


Mary: “Is the horn on your ca! 
broken?” 

Harry: “No, it just doesn’t give a 
hoot!” 
Richard Flaherty, Turner Grade School, Kansas City, 54 


Nature’s Wonderful 


Aunt: “How did you find the weather 
when you were away?” 
Niece: “Just went outside and there 


. ” 
it was. 
Barbara Herman, Cedarhurst (N. Y.) Schoo! % 


Joke of the Week 


Lee: “Oh, please forgive me for 
walking on your feet.” 
Pat: “It’s nothing. I often walk on 


them myself.” 
Morgan Thornton, Von Steuben School, Peoris. [il 
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1. MARTINIQUE 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each, Total, 30. 


| 1. Off the coast of what continent 
does Martinique lie? 
| a. Africa 
| b. Asia 
c. South America 


29. How did France acquire Mar- 
tiniqueP 


a. The island was discovered by 
the French. 


b. The French bought the island 
from a trading company. 


c. The French traded two other 
islands for it. 


3. How was St. Pierre destroyed? By 
a. a tidal wave 


b. the eruption of a volcano 
c. an earthquake 


EN 


Martinique is 

a. a department of France. 
b. a colony of France. 

c. independent. 


What famous woman came from 
Martinique? 

1. Florence Nightingale. 

b. Madame du Barry. 

c. The Empress Josephine. 


6. What ancient city 
same fate as St. Pierre? 


suffered the 


1. Pompeii 
: b. Corinth 
c. Carthage 


My score. 





for 


|. The name of this plane is 
on 








NO. 11 





2. Of what island does 
the shape of this vege- 
table remind you? —— 


DECEMBER 8, 1948 
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2. THE BETHLEHEM STAR 
Score 10 points each. Total, 20. 


1. A new star is called a 


2. From what country are the 
Magi supposed to have come? 





My score 


3. NEWS ROUNDUP 


What do you remember? Underline 
one answer in the parentheses. Score 4 
points each, Total, 32 points. 


1. The Chinese Communists are ap- 
proaching the city of (Shanghai, Nan- 
king). 


2. The U. S. has (decided, not de- 
cided) what we will do about China. 


3. The new prime minister of Canada 
is (King, St. Laurent). 


4. London has just returned an his- 
toric (plane, ship) to the U. S. 


5. The U. S. and England (agree, 


do not agree) on a plan for Palestine. 


6. The Jews (want, do not want) to 
trade the Negeb for Western Galilee. 


7. A leper is (a wild animal of the 
cat family, a person suffering from a dis- 
ease). 


8. Tinian Island is in the (Atlantic, 
Pacific) Ocean. 
My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 6 points for each of the ques- 
tions below. Total, 18. 


Total score 


My score___ 


3. This kind of plane is 
powered by —— —— ~— 








propulsion. 
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Good Student 
Officer: “You were doing seventy 
miles an hour!” 
Driver: “Isn’t that marvelous! I just 


learned to drive yesterday!” 
George Beny, Bastford Road School, Southbridge, Mass. 


Electric 

Electrician: “Here, catch hold of this 
wire.” 

Helper: “I have it.” 

Electrician; “Feel anything?” 

Helper: “No.” 

Electrician: “Well, then, don’t touch 
the other wire. It carries ten thousand 


volts!” 
C. Martino, Junior High School 159; New York, N. Y. 


Your Shoes 


are Showing v 





vo, SHINOLA 


2 < 


* 
i, 


Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new- -looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good groom- 
er wear—KEEP "EM SHIN- 
A. In Canada It's 2-in-1 


ing ‘eal long 
ING WITH SHINOL 












Finest quality. Over 300 artistic Write 
for our attractive free catalog a eis 


for t 
Dept. P, Gad be een Se 




























Brownie Flash Six-20 Camera 
Makes splendid snaps “right 
around the clock.”’ Full-color 
pictures, toa, in bright sun- 

light. Two-position focusing 

helps you get sharp, clear 

snaps. Negatives, 244 by 34. 
$10.50 plus tax; Flasholder, 

$2.50 plus tax. 


Baby Brownie Special Camera 
Makes good snaps simple, sure. 
Full-color, too, in bright sun- 
light. Fixed focus lens. Nega- 
tives, 15% x 2. $2.75 plus tax, 


ay 













Brownie Refiex Camera 

Large image on the view finder 
gives you a preview of your 
picture. So easy to make sure 
your snaps are composed just 
right. Negatives, 154 x 1%. 
$9.50 plus tax; Flasholder, 
$3.45 plus tax. 


- a . 


for 
Christmas ¢ 


Here’s help in making up your mind 


Looking for a camera ...a camera for 
a beginner...for an all-out ace...or 
for someone in between? 


On this page are six cameras. For 
the money, each is tops in its class. 
Chances are your Kodak dealer has 
these or other Kodak cameras. Ask him 
for the full story of what each of them 
has to offer—color shots, flash shots, 
action pictures, and so on. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Kodak Duafiex Camera 

Big, brilliant reflecting finder 
shows you exactly what you’re 
getting before you press the 
button. Fixed focus. Nega- 
tives, 244 x 244. $11.75 plus 
tax, including protective lens 
shield, neck strap. Flasholder, 
$2.50 plus tax. 





Kodak Flash Bantam Camera 
f/4.5—Smallest Kodak 
miniature; fits pocket or 
handbag. Makes full-color 
Kodachrome transparencies 
—for projection on home 
screen—for big Kodachrome 
Prints. Lumenized //4.5 lens. 
1/200-second shutter. Built- — 
in flash. $50 plus tax. 
Flasholder, $9.50 plus tax. 





Kodak Tourist Camera 

Finest folding model yet. 
Smart, modern styling. En- 
closed optical view finder. New 
type shutter release for bed- 
rock steadiness. Black-and - 
white pictures, 244 x 3)4; 
Kodacolor Prints, about 

3 x 4%. Range of models 
from $25 to $61.50 plus tax. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 





“‘Kodak”’ is a trade-marh 











TOOLS for TEACHERS 


3-T 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Austria 
This week in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLET: Austria Under Allied Occupation, by W. N. 
Hadsel (Foreign Policy Report, Vol. 22, No. 12, Nov. 1, 
18) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 
ents. 

ARTICLES: “Vienna,” Life, Oct. 18, ’48. “Austria: Key 
for War and Peace,” K. Renner, Foreign Affairs, July, °48. 
“Austria Blames the Soviets,” A. Kendrick, New Republic, 
July 26, 48. “Austrian Peace,” O. Pollack, Annals of Amer- 
ican Academy, May, ’48. “Independent Austria,” M. Foul- 
krod, Current History, May, ’47. “Reporter in Vienna,” J. 
Wechsberg, New Yorker, March 6, 48. “Austria: Once Lib- 
erated, Twice Shy,” J. W. Vandercook, Harper's, Oct. °47. 
‘Austria Holds On,” K. Gruber, Foreign Affairs, April, *48. 
‘Vienna is the Battleground of East and West,” R. Smith, 
Business Week, Sept. 27, ’47. “Paradox of Austria,” L. Lania, 
United Nations World, Nov. ’48. “Freedom for Austria. . . 
When?” and “Carinthia, Austrian Trouble-spot,” World 
Week, Nov. 17, °47. 

BOOKS: Reaching for the Stars, Nora Waln (Little, 
Brown, 89), $3.00; Austrian Requiem, Kurt Schuschnigg 
‘Putnam, °47), $3.50; Twilight in Vienna, Willi Frischauer 
(Houghton, Mifflin, °38), $3.00; The Last Five Hours of 
Austria, Eugen Lennhoff (Stokes, 38), $2.50; Austria from 
Habsburg to Hitler, Charles Adams Gulick (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, °48), $20. 

The Austrian Consulate General Information Department, 
309 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, has available varied pamphlet 
and reprint material. 


Paraguay 


January 12 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Republics of the Pampas, by Sidney 
Greenbie (Good Neighbor Series), Row, 1943. Paraguay— 
The Guarani Country, by Ben F. Crowson (12c), 1948, 
United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paraguay, Country of Rivers (10c) prepared 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1944, ob- 
tained from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Paraguay (American Nation Series), 1943, 
5c), Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Our Footloose Correspondents,” by O. 
Meeker, New Yorker, October 11, 1947; “Nick of Time,” 
Time, September 1, 1947; “Color Cruising in Paraguay,” 
Vational Geographic Magazine, October 1943. 

BOOKS: The River Plate Republics, by Betty De Sherbi- 
nin, $4.00 (Coward-McCann, 1947). Paraguayan Inter- 
lude, by C. W. Craig, $3.00 (Stokes, 1936). Gran Chaco 
Calling, by M. H. Gibson, $3.50 (Ryerson, 1934). Paraguay 
in Story and Pictures, by L. Donaldson, 75c. (McLeod, 
1944), 

FILM: Paraguay (South America series). Produced and 
distributed by the Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Silent, black-and-white, 
36 frames. Sale. Customs, people, occupations, and size of 
Paraguay. 

SCRIPT: Paraguay (No. 259, Pan America Calling). Fif- 
teen minute script. Loan from Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. How Jesuits were largely responsible for 
the development of Paraguay. 


Christmas 


Here are a few selected magazine articles and books 
which may be helpful in planning Christmas programs or 
outside reading. 


ARTICLES: “Christmas Carol Caravan, Waukegan, Ill.” 
Recreation, Nov. *47. “Old Fashioned Christmas in New 
Engiand,” T. Tudor, Parents Mag., Dec. ’47. “Santa Claus, 
A Busy Man,” Rotarian, Dec. ’47. “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
M. Dunn, Etude, Dec. ’47. “Album of Christmas Carols,” 
Life, Dec. 22, ’47. “Christmas Greeters,” Woman’s Home 
Companion, Dec. *47. “Run-away Sled,” Recreation, Nov, 
"47. “Christmas Sky,” V. A. Storey, Independent Woman, 
Dec. °47. “Miracle Tree,” K. Rolland, Good Housekeeping, 
Dec. ’47. “Pigeon That Went to Church on Christmas Eve.” 
E. Yates, National Education Association Journal, Dec. ’47. 
“Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus,” L. Roedocker, Senior 
Scholastic, Dec. 15, °47. “Christmas Traditions,” L. Harris, 
United Nations World, Dec. °47. 


BOOKS: Home Book of Christmas, May L. Becker (Dodd, 
Mead, °41), $3.50; Let’s Celebrate Christmas, Horace J. 
Gardner (A. S. Barnes, 40) $2.50; 1001 Christmas Facts 
and Fancies, Alfred Carl Hottes (De la Mare, ’44) $2.50; 
Christmas Book, Dominic Lewis and George Heseltine (E. P. 
Dutton, ’28) $2.00; Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud, 
Robert Lohan (Daye, ’46) $3.75; Christmas, Robert H. 
Schauffler (Dodd, Mead, 07), $2.50; Christmas Every- 
where, Elizabeth Sechrist (Macrae Smith Co., ’36), $2.00; 
Make Your Own Merry Christmas, Anne B. Wertsner (Bar- 
rows, '46), $2.00; Fireside Book of Folk Songs, M. D. Boni 
(Simon and Schuster, ’47), $3.95; A Fireside Book of Yule- 
tide Talés, Edward Wagenknécht (Bobbs, 48), $4.00. 


Fats and Oils 


January 12 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: A Tale of Soap and Water, Cleanliness In- 
stitute, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Single copies 
free. 


ARTICLES: “World Production of Fats Improves,” U. N. 
Bulletin, Aug. 1, ’48. “Fat in the Fire,” Time, Sept. 13, *48. 
“Amazon Rich in Food Oils,” Science News Letter, June 12, 
"48. “No Soap; Synthetic Detergents,” Fortune, Oct. °47. 
“Shall We Take the Wraps Off Margarine?” Senior Schol- 
astic, Feb. 2, ’48. “Operation Peanuts,” Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Oct. 2, °48. “Linseed Impasse,” Business 
Week, Sept. 11, 48. “A New Map of Tung Production in 
Southeastern United States,” Journal of Geography, Nov. ’48. 
“Codliver Oil,” Hygeia, May °47. 


BOOKS: Modern Chemists and Their Work, C. Borth 
(Blakiston), $1, pp. 213-240. Basketful; the Story of Our 
Foods, 1. Eberle (Crowell, 46), $2, pp. 228-239. New 
Riches From The Soil, W. McMillen (Van Nostrand, ’46), 
$3, pp. 159-175. Useful Plants of the World, W. N. Clute 
(Clute, 43), $3.75, pp. 172-180. 


NOTE: Opening of World Week series on U. S. Posses- 
sions, for which references were listed in Tools for Teachers, 
Nov. 17, has been postponed from Jan. 12 issue to Feb. 
2 issue, 
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We're lucky - 
...thanks to YOU! 


We don't have to employ a coterie of clairvoyants to 
reveal what you want in your classroom magazines. 


And we don’t have to trust an outside opinion poll for 
reliable information about your supplementary reading 
preferences. 


We receive a great deal of editorially helpful information 
from you, and are guided by it in planning the content 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

It is only right that teachers should decide what they 
want in their classroom magazines. That is why the 
lion’s share of our editorial program is determined by 
your suggestions and by the counsel of our Editori 
Advisory Board, headed by Dr. John W. Studebaker. 


Profit by Renewing Your Subscription Early 


Plan now to have again the 
benefit of the classroom help 
contained in your Scholastic 
Magazine. 

Plan now and spare yourself 
a last minute decision in the 
Christmas and end-of-the-term 
rush. Leave the beginning of 
next term free for your many 
classroom problems. 

This week you will receive a 
letter and order card so you 
can receive your favorite 
Scholastic Magazine without 
interruption. You may revise 
this order next semester. 

It is definitely to your advan- 
tage, as well as ours, to renew 
when you receive this letter. 


Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








Off the Press 


Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eis. 
enhower. Doubleday, 1948. 559 pp., 
5. 


n the Army, there is a saying that 
when an officer receives an order to 
carry out an assignment which is either 
onerous or impossible, he snaps, “Ser. 
geant! Do it!” And the order is carried 
out. There is no record, however, of 2 
sergeant being instructed “to land on 
the coast of France and thereafter to 
destroy the German ground forces.” 
That command was received by General 
Eisenhower. 

It is the account of how these simple 
but all-encompassing directives were 
prepared and implemented which 
makes Eisenhower's story fascinating 
and revealing. That it is free of tech- 
nical military jargon and illustrated by 
dramatic pictures and maps makes it 
a mine which laymen will rush to ex. 
plore. Nor does the General bypass in- 
cidents which were grist for the news- 
paper mill during the heaviest fighting, 
The Patton “face-slapping” affair is 
described in detail. It was complicated 
by personal friendship, Patton’s unques- 
tionable military value, the morale-shat- 
tering effect of his behavior, and the 
weight of public pressure. 

This and other episodes, combined 
with balanced judgments of great and 
small contemporaries, including Mar- 
shall, Churchill, Darlan, Giraud, and 
Zhukov, enrich the pattern of events 
from the days preceding Pearl Harbor 
to the current rift with the Russians. 
The final chapter on Russia highlights 
General Eisenhower's keen perceptions 
of Russian strength and weakness. 

The wealth of detail in this book 
never hides Eisenhower, the man. It 
will, of course, be widely read by 
adults. It can be recommended to senior 
high school students as one of the most 
important and readable personal ac- 
counts of World War II. 


Student's Handbook of Science, by 
Bernard Udane and Herman W. Gil- 
lary. Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Co., 1948. 208 pp., $.75 (paper 
covers). 

Science students in the secondary 
schools will find this handbook an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of information 
about science. Teachers, too, wil! find 
in it the answers to many questions 
posed by pupils ranging from theif 

for a science scholarship to how 

to become a radio ham. Distinctly not 4 

review book, this handy guide to the 

sciences contains chapters on how to 

prepare for a career in science, how 0 

be a better science student, and de- 

veloping science hobbies at home. 
Howarp L. Hurwrrz 
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Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman ; 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Henry 
H Hill, President, George Peabody 
College fof Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
@ Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, National Catholic Welfare Con- ‘ 
ference, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Herold 
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@ Dr. Charles H. Lake, former Supt. of 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Cuba (pp. 5, 6, 7); Stories by Silvia 
and Raul (pp. 8, 9); American 
Patriots: Jose Marti of Cuba (p. 12) 


Aims fer the Pupil 

1. To lear how the natural erviron- 
ment of Cuba has favored the prodme- 
tion of sugar and tobacco and why her 
economy cannot safely rest on such pro- 
duction alone. 

2. To become acquainted with the 
history of Cuba and her relations witb 
the United States. 

3. To understand better the inter- 
dependence of peoples throughout the 
world by studying the relationship be- 
tween Cubans and people in the United 


States. 


Methods of Study: (1) Reading 
the Article (2) Planning a Con- 
ference (3) Preparing a Quiz 

Procedure 
TEacHER (after the article has been 

read): There are strong bonds between 

the United States and the republic of 

Cuba, which lies 90 miles south of Key 

West, Florida. So that we may become 

better acquainted with our island neigh- 

bor and better informed about the prob- 
lems that have risen out of the close 
association of the two countries, let us 
hold a Conference on Cuban-United 

States Affairs. We will ask a committee 

to build a program for the conference 

around four matters that have drawn 
the two countries together: sugar, inde- 
pendence, yellow fever, tourists. 

(Discussion with the class about the 
make-up of a good conference—speeches 
panels, films, plays, lunch, exhibits. ) 

I will ask five pupils to serve on the 
program committee. Four of the com- 
mittee members, each acting as a chair- 
man, will select two other persons” to 
form sub-committees for the purpose of 
considering one of the conference 
topies. 


Martin, let us ask you to head the 
committee on the sugar problem. With 
your sub-committee you will plan a 
presentation of vital facts about this 
important product and the problems 
that have developed around it. 

Elsa, please set up a committee on 
Cuban history and show us how the in- 
dependence movement in the island 
won the sympathy of the people of the 
United States. 

José, the story of yellow fever control 
will illustrate the interdependence of 
peoples in matters of science and 
health. You will head the committee in 
charge of this part’ of the conference 
program. 

Helen, please select a committee to 
work with you in telling about travel 
between the two countries. 

The various sub-committees may ask 
any member of the class -not already 
pledged to a program assignment, to 
serve on a panel, to give a report, or to 
take part in a play. 

Doris, you will act as general com- 
mittee chairman and will coordinate the 
work of all the sub-committees. 

(Committees are set up and the class 
is assigned a time for re-reading the ar- 
ticle with the conference program in 
mind. The various committees confer 
on plans for the presentation of their 
topics. To guide the pupils in their pro- 
gram building the teacher may wish to 
place the following program outline on 
the board; 

Morning Session: The Sugar Question, 

History of Cuba 
Luncheon Session: Travel Talks 
Exhibition: Arts, crafts, books, pictures, 

natural products 
Afternoon Session: The Fight Against 

Yellow Fever 

Jose Marti of Cuba: A Play 

Documentary Film 


(While we cannot anticipate the ex- 
act form the program will take when 
left to the thinking of, the committees 
and the pupils they call upon, the fol- 
lowing model will serve to show the 





possibilities of a study centering around 
a conference program.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEES 


Maritin;;We will select a panel of 
speakers to discuss the sugar question. 
The membérs of the panel will be (1) 
a professor of agriculture, (2) a worker 
in the Cuban cane fields, (3) a worker 
in a Cuban sugar mill, (4) the repre- 
sentative of a North American sugar 
company, (5) a representative of the 
sugar beet farmers of the U. S., (6) a 
Puerto Rican cane cutter, (7) the man- 
ager of an Hawaiian sugar plantation, 
(8) a visitor from the Philippines, (9) 
Mr. Jones, manager of our nearest gro- 
cery store, (10) Mrs. Smith, a house- 
wife froma our neighborhood, (11) Mrs. 
Velasquez, a housewife from Cuba 

After we have studied the article 
more carefully we will ask each mem- 
ber of the panel te give his or her view 
on the sugar problem. 

Ex.sa: Our committee is arranging 
to present a play about the American 
patriot, José Marti, at the afternoon 
session of the conference. For this 
presentation we will need people to 
take the following roles: upper caption 
reader, lower caption reader, scene de- 
picter, childhood friend of José, the boy 
José, Fermin Valdes, José as a young 
man, a group of prisoners in a stone 
quarry, Blanca, a young girl, U. S. of- 
ficer, one of Jose Martis generals, a 
messenger. 

At the morning session of the confer- 
ence we will conduct a quiz program 
on Cuban-United States history. 

Jose: The story of the fight against 
yellow fever in Cuba will be told by 
two speakers who are making a study 
of the subject. 

HELEN: Our committee on travel is 
working on the script of a documentary 


film on Cuba. 


CONFERENCE ON CUBAN- 
UNITED STATES AFFAIRS 


Morning Session 


A. Panel Discussion: The Sugar 
Question— 
Chairman Martin introduces the 


members of the panel. 














COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: January 5 
Theme Article: Barbados. 
World Friendship Series: 

Live in Barbados. 
Astronomy Feature: 
Sky. 
Hollywood Series: The Art Director. 


How We 


The January 


January 12 
Theme Article: Paraguay. 
World Friendship Series: 
Live in Paraguay. 


No issues December 22 and 29 


Christmas interval. 


How We 











Professor of Agriculture describes 
the conditions of nature which favor 
the growth of sugar and tobacco in 
Cuba. 

Cuban cane cutter describes the ap- 
pearance of the sugar fields and tells 
how the cane is planted, cut, and hauled 
to the sugar mills. 

Cuban sugar mill worker describes 
the making of raw sugar. 

North American sugar company rep 
resentative tells why Cuban sugar is 
plentiful and cheap. 

Representative of the U. S. sugar 
beet farmers tells why he thinks the 
U. S. should not buy all her sugar from 
Cuba. 

Puerto Rican cane cutter tells how 
Cuba’s sugar crop affects him. 

Plantation manager from Hawaii ex- 
plains why Hawaiian sugar is more ex- 
pensive than Cuban sugar. 

Visitor from the Philippines reminds 
the group that the U. S. promised to 
help the Philippines by continuing 
to buy their main crop—sugar. 

Mr. Jones tells from what countries 
the sugar he sells comes. 

Mrs. Smith names some of the uses 
she has for sugar. 

Mrs. Velaquez of Cuba explains how 
the sugar business affects the welfare 
of her family. 

B. After hearing these varying points 
of view, the panel members could be 
asked to give their opinions on the fol- 
lowing questions— 

1. Why does the 
ban sugar create 


cheapness of Cu- 
a problem? (Effects 
on sugar production in places where 
transportation adds to the cost and 
where workers get better pav, where 
land needs more care.) 

2. Who owns most of the Cuban 
Sugar plantations? (North American 
businessmen and companies.) 


sugar Cuba produces? (The United 
States. ) 

4. What problem is raised by having 
the U. S. as the main sugar buyer? 
(The U. S. has a big hand in Cuban 
affairs. ) 

5. What step in the making of sugar, 
now carried on in the U. S., would in- 
crease the employment. of Cubans, if 
handled where the sugar is grown? (Re- 
fining. ) 

6. What work is there in Cuba be- 
sides sugar production? (Growing to- 
bacco and making cigars, raising pine- 
apples, etc.) 

7. How can Cuba overcome the prob- 
lem of depending chiefly upon sugar 
for her prosperity? (Building up new 
industries. ) 

C. Quiz Program: Cuba’s History— 

Chairman Elsa asks the class ques- 
tions drawn from material her commit- 
tee has assembled. 

1. Columbus: Discovering Cuba. 

2. Spain: Cuba became Spain’s most 
important colony in the New World. 

3. Independence: In 1895 Cuban re- 
volt broke “out and finally led to inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

4. War: The United States declared 
war on Spain in April, 1898. 

5. Peace: The war lasted less than 
three months. 


Luncheon Session 

GeneraL COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Doris: After our luncheon, which will 
include Cuban delicacies, you are in- 
vited to spend some time looking at the 
exhibition of Cuban arts and crafts, 
books and pictures, and natural prod- 
uts. I will now introduce José, Elsa, and 
Helen, who will tell you something 
about the remainder of the conference 
program. 

Jose: People are dependent upon 
each other. Your health and my health 
are related to the health of the com- 
munity. The fight once waged against 
yellow fever is a thrilling story about 
protecting the health of people in two 
neighbor countries—Cuba and _ the 
United States. Of course, that also 
meant protecting the health of people 
the world over. Two speakers will tell 
the story of science and men battling a 
plague. 

Exsa: This morning we conducted a 
quiz program. Later this afternoon we 
will continue the story of Cuba’s history 
by presenting a play—José Marti of 
Cuba. 

Heven: We have a surprise for you 
We have with us as guests at the lunch- 
eon table Silvia Veranes Vasquez and 
Raul Montes de Oca, who will tell us 
about life in Cuba today (pp. 8, 9). 


3. What nation buys most of the aad hearing from our visitors from 


Cuba, we will show you a documentary 
film about their home country. You will 
find a pencil and pad beside your plate. 
Please take a few minutes to jot down 
a list of things you would like to see in 
a travel film about Cuba. 

(Pupils make individual choices 
based on their knowledge of Cuba or 
upon the article. Example: Cuban peo- 
ple, Cuban houses, giant palm trees. 
brilliantly colored birds, the city of Ha- 
vana, a sugar plantation, etc.) 

Our committee invites everyone pres. 
ent to submit a short essay on the sub 
ject of travel and its value as a builde: 
of better understanding between the 
peoples of different countries. 


A Miserable Merry Christmas— 
A Story (p. 10) 


Don’t miss this delightful story about 
the boyhood of Lincoln Steffens. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What kind of plant is sugar cane? 
(Giant grass) 

2. What insect is the carrier ot yel- 
low fever? (Mosquito) 

3. What proportion of the Cubans 
are employed in the sugar industry? 
(One out of three) 

4. What percentage of Cubans do 
not know how to read or write? (30 
per cent) 

5. What are Cuba’s two main min 
eral products? (Manganese and cop: 
per) 

6. What vegetable do we raise in 
the United States for the sake of its 
sugar? (Sugar beet) 

7. What is the principal product 
made from Cuban tobacco? (Cigars) 

8. What very small country has 
brought its complaint before the United 
Nations? (Urundi) 

9. The explosion of what ship 
brought U. S. to war with Cuba? (Th: 
Maine ) 

10. What are the principal indus- 
tries in the Ruhr? (Iron, steel and coal) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 16 

ACROSS: 1l-oat; 4-Chicago; 8-Aurora; 9-meat 
10-tea; 13-P.S.; 14-steel; 16-isle; 17-ill; 20- deep- 
ens; 25-Peoria; 26-ape; 28-raps; 29-terse; 31-sh; 
32-east. 

DOWN: 1-oar; 2-agates; 3-to; +-comps i-hues 
6=Ira; 7-cots; ll-eel; 12-ale; 15-ti; 17-I’d; 18- 
lepers; 19- Lee; 21-pore; 22-era; 23-nips; 24-sash; 
26-ate; 27-pea; 30-st. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 

1. CUBA: 1-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-b; 6-c. 

2. NEWS ROUNDUP: 1-coal; 2-Untouchab: 
3-military: 4-Africa; 5-natural gas; 6-Texas to 
New York; 7-living on farms; 8-does not a 
9-down. 

ry STAMPS: 1-Jose Marti; 2- — Titan 

SHORT STORY: 1-empty; 2-po 

. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 

sugar cane; 3-Ruhr. 
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